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The recent army maneuvers at Camp Atascadero, California, are of vast significance to 
the entire nation. No other encampment provided for by the army reorganization bill has 
resulted more successfully. It was mimic war, with regulars and militia fighting side by 
side. Major-General Arthur MacArthur, commanding the Department of California, says: 
“The camp was a success in every way.” The benefits of such experience cannot be over 
estimated. The Henry ranch of 22,000 acres of wooded hill and plain proved admirably suited 
for the purpose. In this great state that fronts the Orient is a wonderful training ground for 
American soldiers, and Congress wisely contemplates making this a permanent army camp for 
annual maneuvers. Here follows a series of articles by regular army officers and others 
engaged in the recent events, and here are presented a large number of illustrations from 
Ahotographs taken on the field especially for Sunset. The attention of the reader is also 
dilled to the spirited cover design, as well as to the striking color engraving folded with the 
magazine, both drawn for Sunset by Hdward Cucuel, a Californian, whose art work in 
London and Berlin have won for him wide fame: 
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MAJOR-GENERAL MACARTHUR AND STAFF AT CAMP ATASCADERO 


Reading left to right here are: 


Inspector-General; Major C. E. Gillette, Engineer Officer; Captain P. W. 
Lower row—Major Wm. P. Duvall, General Staff; Colonel Wm. S. Patten, Chief 


Signal Officer; Major W. B. Rochester, Jr., Paymaster. 


Upper row—Captain W. F. Creary, Paymaster; Major Geo. W. Ruthers, Chief Commissary; Major Lea Febiger, 


West, Aide; Captain F. L. Winn, Aide; Major Geo. O. Squier, 


Quartermaster; Colonel S. P. Jocelyn, Chief of Staff; Major-General Arthur MacArthur; Colonel Geo. Andrews, Adjutant-General; Colonel A. 


C. Girard, Chief Surgeon; Captain S. A. Cloman, General Staff. 





x “THE ENCAMPMENT WAS A y 
COMPLETE SUCCESS IN EVERY 
WAY,” SAYS MAJOR-GENERAL 

* ARTHUR MACARTHUR: * 











HE recent encampment at Atasca- 

dero, from a professional point of 
view, was a complete success in every 
way, so much so that I am certainly very 
much pleased that Sunset MAGAZINE 
has undertaken to set it forth in such 
a manner as will reach a large audience. 
The matter is of national importance 
and the more that people know about 
it, the more value it is bound to be, 
for the merit of the work will recom- 
mend itself to anybody familiar with 
it. The practical value of such a train- 
ing arises from the fact that it consists 
entirely of work which requires a large 
number of men and a great scope of 
country and, therefore, cannot be under- 
taken at any ordinary army post, or in 
the vicinity of any of the armories of 
the National Guard of California. The 
exercises and maneuvers were framed 


to represent actual conditions in the field 
and the execution was so carried out 
and realistic that we had actual cam- 
paigning in every way excepting the 
tragedy or the killing of men on the 
field. The hope of all army officers is 
that the experience has been so profitable 
to the state troops that they will respond 
to the next call for such an encampment 
with increased enthusiasm and in mul- 
tiplied numbers. 
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* “CAMP ATASCADERO WAS 


THE ONLY CAMP WE HAVE 
EVER HAD,” SAYS GOV- 
* ERNOR GEORGE C. PARDEE: * 











‘THE epitome of my ideas regarding 

Camp Atascadero is that it was 
the only camp we have ever had. Former 
state encampments, while they were 
the best that they could have been, 
still lacked the first principles of a 
military encampment, which was due 
to the idea that state encampments were 
a mere excuse for the amusement of the 
men. This time work began from the 
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moment the men stepped from the train, 
and continued until the last day. 

The experience gained by the National 
Guard through this encampment is not 
to be estimated in words, but will show 
results in future encampments. I wish 
to say here that the regular army has 
done all in its power to make the camp a 
success, and we are grateful to General 
MacArthur, the officers of the army 
and others. They went out of their way 
to do things for the National Guard and 
put themselves to considerable inconve- 
nience. They never allowed mistakes 
of inexperience to irritate them, and 
there was not a single case on record 
of harsh criticism having been made 
by the regular army with regard to the 
National Guard. Though ma*hy mis- 
takes were made by the boys of Cali- 
fornia, still the army realized that these 
men had come there out of pure love 
of the work, that they were giving up 
their vacations, most of them—the only 
rest they got through the year—to go 
to the camp to do hard work. 

There was some criticism by the 
National Guard as to the hard work 
imposed upon the men at the outset; 
still, afte: the first few days, everything 
came down to a sound basis and the 
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work from then on did not justify any 
adverse remarks whatever. 

I have spoken to many officers and 
men of the militia about the camp; and 
one and all of them declare that they 
could wish nothing better than to have 
the same experience each year. [ven 
actual war could not have taught them 
more than they learned in the two weeks. 

Everything was done for the comfort 
of the men. I have never seen any 
encampment which had such excellent 


.sanitary appliances or such conveniences 


for bathing and other luxuries. The 
reports circulated that the water supply 
was short I have found to be absolutely 
unwarranted. Taking it all in all, [ am 
greatly pleased with the camp and hope 





that we shall have such another each 
vear. 
x THE B BENEFIT TO THE + 


GUARD—A 
ADJUTANT- 
LAUOK * 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW BY 
* GENERAL J. B. 











HE recent joint maneuvers’ at 
Camp Atascadero, San Luis Obispo 
county, will be of incaleulable benefit 
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WHERE THE TIDE OF BATTLE TURNED—GENERAL MACARTHUR (IN CENTER), MAJOR GILLETTE AND 


CAPTAIN 


and help to the National Guard 
of California. The encampment was 
a success in every sense of the word. 
The harmony that prevailed between the 
regular and state troops was very notice- 
able, and tended to inspire the latter to 
increased effort to show what they could 


do when it came to real hard work. 
Heretofore the camps were more or 
less of a social character, but this 


was entirely eliminated at Camp Atas- 
cadero, with the result that the members 
of the National Guard that attended the 
maneuvers learned more in the art of 
war than could be possible under the 
old system of distinctive state encamp- 
ments. The lessons they have learned 
will stand them well in hand for future 
field service, whether in state camp or 
jointly with the troops of the regular 
establishment, or in active service within 
or without the state. 

The good health of the state soldiers 
during the maneuvers speaks volumes for 
the excellent sanitary conditions prevail- 
ing. In my opinion, however, had the. 
men been encamped in close proximity 
to ocean or bay many of them would have 
been taken down with sickness, for most 
likely they would have plunged into the 
water immediately upon returning from 
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each day’s exercises with their bodies so 
warm that sudden immersion would 
have been disastrous. That is one of 
the reasons why I think the site of the 
late camp is a good one. There is suffi- 
cient good water on the ground for all 
purposes, and with a few minor improve- 
ments the spot could be made ideal for 
encampment purposes. 

The National Guard responded very 
promptly to the orders of the Governor 
to go into camp with the United States 
troops. From unofficial reports I have 
already received from various reliable 
sources I am convinced that the same 
men who served their country and state 
so well at Camp Atascadero will gladly 
embrace the opportunity again to par- 
ticipate with Uncle Sam’s soldiers in 
field exercises, and this is sure to be 
of great benefit to the state guard. The 
time is close at hand when the National 
Guard of California will be one of the 
most efficient military organizations in 
the United States. 

yeneral MacArthur and the gentlemen 
composing his staff at camp did all in 
their power for the proper instruction 
and comfort of the state soldiers, and 
their efforts in this respect are fully 
appreciated. 
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% THE CAMP FROM A SANITARY y 
STANDPOINT, BY COLONEL 
ALFRED C. GIRARD, ASSIST- 

+ ANT SURGEON-GENERAL * 











F the various ranches visited by the 

writer, in company with other army 
officials, the one of J. H. Henry was the 
one which appeared the most suitable 
for the purposes of an encampment. The 
climate during the summer season is 
practically dry, with cool nights, and a 
brisk sea breeze did away with the 
objection to the fogs rolling in from 
the Pacific ocean everywhere along the 
coast. 

The question of water supply was to 
be solved in a twofold manner. One by 
driving wells within about fifty feet of 
the Salinas river, which forms on one 
side the boundary of the ranch. This 
would have necessitated a pumping appa- 
ratus and ‘large tanks on neighboring 
hills from which water could be distrib- 
uted by gravity to the different camps. 
The water of the Salinas river obtained 
in this manner, going through a process 
of natural filtration, and not being 
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impregnated with mineral matter, would 
be a splendid supply for a permanent 
camp, but for the time at the disposal 
of the government after Congress had 
made their appropriation, and “the great 
cost of such supply, induced the Quarter- 
master’s Department to select a second 
source, consisting of springs along Atas- 
cadero creek, which, by natural gravity, 
would flow into reservoirs and thence 
through pipes to the different camps. 

The great heat during the middle of 
August was an 
objection in the selection of any camp 
along the Pacific coast, but between the 
discomfort of localities exposed to rains, 
as was the case in the camp at American 
lake, in the state of Washington, and 
the dry heat of California, I believe the 
latter to be preferable. It would be desir- 
able if these encampments could be held 
earlier in the season, but then the regi- 
ments of the National Guard from the 
rural districts would not be able to 
attend, owing to the work necessary on 
the farms during the earlier months. 
This heat, if problems are adapted to 
it, is not objectionable, and the troops 
soon become used to it. 

Taking the above points into consider- 
ation, there followed the selection of the 
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GOVERNOR PARDEE, GENERAL MACARTHUR AND THEIR STAFF HEADING FOR THE BLOODLESS BATTLEFIELD 
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THESE MEN MADE VICTORY OR DEFEAT 





ARMY UMPIRES AT CAMP ATASCADERO 


Reading from left to right here are: Top row—Captain W. W. Harts, Engineer Corps; Captain R. S. Abernethy, Artillery Corps; Captain J. R. 
Lindsay, 13th Infantry; Captain W. C. Davis, Artillery Corps; Captain T. A. Pearce, 28th Infantry; Captain C.<. Stodter, 16th Infantry; Cap- 
tain H. L. Roberts, 19th Infantry; Captain D. L. Tate, 3rd Cavalry; Captain W. H. McCornack, 9th Cavalry; Captain A. M. Miller, Jr., oth 
Cavalry; Captain E. R. Chrisman, 9th Cavalry. Middle row—Captain B. H. Wells, 2oth Infantry; Captain R. D. Walsh, 9th Cavalry; Captain 
U. G. McAlexander, 13th Infantry; Captain J. J. Bradley, 14th Infantry; CaptainG P, White, Quartermaster’s Vepartment; Captain M. 
McCloskey, Artillery Corps; Captain A. S. Rowan, 19th Infantry; Captain E. T. Wilson, Artillery Corps; Captain C. H. Hunter, Artillery Corps; 
Captain E. J. Ovenshine, 28th Infantry; Captain A. B. Foster, roth Infantry. Bottom row—Captain C. H. McKinstry, Engineer Corps; Captain 
H. D. Styer, 13th Infantry; Captain W. P. Burnham, 2oth Infantry; Major C. E. Gillette, Engineer C. rps, Senior Umpire “Blue’’ Force; Major 





W. P. Duvall, Artillery Corps, (General Staff), Chief Umpire; Major S. E. Allen, Artillery Corps, Senior Umpire “Brown” Force; Captain S. 


A. Cloman, 23rd Infantry, (General Staff), Assistant to Chief Umpire; 


Cavalry; Captain C. W Helms, 19th Infantry. 


Henry ranch for a camp which was called 
Atascadero. The excellent train ser- 
vice of the Southern Pacific, by which 
regiment after regiment was put aboard 
of the company’s cars, with tents, bag- 
gage and horses, enabled them to reach 
the camp in proper order at the time 
specified; there they were met by large 
wagon trains to transport their equipage 
to the proper sites. Here they found fuel 
and food supplies awaiting them and had 
only to raise their tents and cook their 
meals and install themselves for their 
two weeks’ residence in the camp. The 
necessary details of sanitary inspectors, 
besides the watchful care of the medical 
officers, from the chief surgeon to the 
regimental surgeons, and of the sanitary 
police, effectually kept the troops in a 
healthy condition. 

All these medical officers of the regu- 
lar army and of the National Guard 
were not only sent to that camp for the 
purpose of taking care of the casual 


Captain W. S. Kenly, Artillery Corps; Captain F.S. Armstrong, 9th 


sick or accidents, but for the purpose 
of making them acquainted with the 
methods based on modern warfare—of 
taking care of the wounded in battle, 
their removal from the firing line to the 
dressing stations, and eventually to the 
field hospital. For this purpose, in 
addition to the division hospital of one 
hundred and eight beds, which was estab- 
lished in a shady nook near Atascadero 
creek for the purpose of taking care of 
the sick of the command and the instruc- 
tion of the medical officers, a train of 
ambulances, and we may say, “flying 
hospitals,” were kept in readiness to 
accompany each command on its maneu- 
vers. These established regimental dress- 
ing stations behind the firing line, at a 
suitable distance therefrom, and on the 
traveled road, ambulance stations, and 
farther back in a place sheltered from the 
supposed bullets of the enemy the first- 
dressing stations and their equipment of 
instruments and operating tables; and 
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still farther back so as not to be in the 
way of the army, either in advance or 
retreat, was the field hospital, with its 
operating room, wards with comfortable 
beds covered with mosquito bars, kitchens, 
ete. The purpose of this work was to 
have regulars as well as militia become 
familiar with the different steps taken 
in the selection of suitable localities at 
a safe distance from the firing—and still 
not too far—all of which experience 
would be of immense value to them in 
actual warfare. 

In order still more to exemplify the 
work of the medical department on the 
field of battle, those of the troops who 
were declared by the umpires to be hors 
de combat, either killed or wounded in 
proper proportion, were attended to as 
in actual warfare. Lists of dead were 
prepared and the wounded, provided with 
diagnosis cards indicating their supposed 
injury, were dressed and assembled at 
the regimental aid stations, where the 
medical officers of the regiments would 
apply the most necessary dressings. On 
the firing line itself, nothing was done 
except the application of the tourniquet 
in cases of arterial hemorrhage, or first 
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aid dressing, or a temporary splint in 
wounds or fractures. 

The health of the command, aside 
from a few accidents and the effects of 
the continued exposure to the sun on 
the march, which caused only temporary 
illness, was remarkably good, and of the 
five thousand men assembled at Atasca- 
dero, all of the sick of the National 
Guard could accompany their regiments 
back to their homes, and only a few 
cases of the regular army had to be 
transferred to San Francisco for further 
treatment. 





x WHAT THE QUARTER- x 
MASTER’S DEPARTMENT 
ACCOMPLISHED, AS TOLD 

¥* BY COLONEL W. S. PATTEN * 











HE Quartermaster’s Department of 
the army is charged with the duty 
of providing means of _ transporta- 
tion of every character which may be 
needed in the movement of troops or 
material of war. It furnishes all public 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR RECEIVING THE OFFICERS OF THE FIRST CALIFORNIA 


Reading left to right here are: 
WwW 


. P. Humphreys; Major-General Arthur MacArthur, U. 
Captain J. J. West; Captain H. GU 
H. H,. Varney. 


Lieutenant H. D. Walter; capean F. W. Warren; Lieutenant H. D. Stindt; Lieutenant J. L. Swift; Lieutenant 
A.; Colonel Thos. F. 
. Mattewson; Captain A Bas Choynski; Captain A. Keenan, Assistant Surgeon, 1st Kegiment; L: ieutenant 


O'Neil; Colonel S. P. Jocelyn, Chief of Staff, U. S. A.; 
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THE CAVALRY ON THE MARCH—NOTE THE LIVE OAKS AND ROLLING HILLS 


animals employed in the service of the 
army, and forage for the same. it sup- 
plies clothing, tents and other camp and 
garrison equipage, barracks, storehouses, 
and other buildings, all fuel, heating and 
lighting, necessary water supply and 
sewerage; constructs and repairs roads, 
railways, bridges: builds and charters 
ships, boats, docks, and wharves needed 
for military purposes, and attends to all 
matters connected with military opera- 
tions which are not expressly assigned 
to some other bureau of the War Depart- 
ment. 

To accomplish this important work, the 
(Juartermaster’s Department is organized 
into a corps consisting of one brigadier- 
general, six colonels, nine lieutenant-col- 
onels, twenty majors, and sixty captains. 

The head of the department—the 


Quartermaster-General—with a number 


of able officers as assistants, has his offices 
in the War Department building at 
Washington, D. C., where he is in close 
touch with the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff of the army. The 
remaining officers of the department are 
scattered throughout the United States 
and its possessions, each military depart- 
ment having its chief quartermaster. 
Others are at supply depots, or import- 


ant military posts and stations, including 
those in Alaska and in the Philippine 
islands, while still others are in charge 
of transports plying between the Pacific 
coast and the Philippine islands. 'There- 
fore, as will be seen, the Quartermaster’s 
Department is in close contact with the 
line, or fighting part of the army, from 
the Commander-in-chief in Washington 
to the smallest command in the remotest 
part of the Philippine islands. 

The great achievements of war are, of 
course, the results of the valor of the 
“man behind the gun,” and to him very 
properly belongs the glory, yet small 
wotild be his opportunities were it not 
for the work of the supply departments, 
whose sole aim is to place the soldier 
upon the firing line in the best possible 
physical condition. That the Yankee 
nation has never met defeat in war no 
small credit should be given to the 
(Juartermaster’s and other supply depart- 
ments, for the American soldier is the 
best clothed, fed, and cared-for soldier 
in the world, and so the demands are 
proportionately greater upon our supply 
departments, for what would be ample 
and satisfactory provision for many of 
the great armies of Europe would mean 
calamity to an American army. The 
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wealth and resources of this country are 
unlimited, and it is the pleasure of the 
American people that its soldiers should 
have every possible comfort. 

The site for Camp Atascadero having 
been determined by a board of officers, 
it became the duty of the Quartermas- 


ter’s Department to arrange there for 


the necessary fuel, water for the com- 
mand, and water and forage for about 
one thousand animals, organize the 
required wagon trains, provide the neces- 
sary facilities for unloading troops and 
supplies, and storehouses for keeping the 
latter, and attend to many other matters 
incident to a large camp. All com- 
mands, so far as clothing, tents and 
cooking outfits were concerned, were 
equipped before leaving their home 
stations. 

Water for the command was obtained 
from two large springs on Atascadero 
creek, each of which flowed about 50,000 
gallons in’ twenty-four hours. The 
water was collected in two shallow wells 
and from these pumped into a tank of 
30,000 gallons capacity, from which it 
was distributed throughout the camping 
ground by about three miles of pipe, so 
that at the location of each company 
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kitchen and foreach separate organization 
there was a standpipe and a faucet, under 
which was placed a new water barrel, thus 
insuring at all times an ample supply of 
pure water. Usually, for watering ani- 
mals and for bathing purposes, running 
water of streams is depended upon, but 
owing to the fact that streams in Cali- 
fornia sink during the summer season, 
and water stands only in places, it was 
found necessary to sink a well in the 
bed of Atascadero creek, and pump the 
water into two large tanks, from which 
it was run into troughs for watering the 
animals. ‘This supply also afforded 
bathing facilities for the command, 
eighty shower-baths being provided for 
the enlisted men and twenty for the 
officers. In addition to these a number 
of showers were provided at division 
headquarters and one at each brigade 
headquarters. 

In addition to the foregoing seven 
large galvanized iron tanks, having eight 
faucets each, were placed at various parts 
of the ranch where there were springs. 
These tanks of pure cool water afforded 
means of refilling canteens whenever 
organizations passed in their vicinity 
during maneuvers. 





STRETCH OF OAK-DOTTED PLAIN 
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COLONEL WARD ORDERS A GENERAL ADVANCE OF HIS FORCES 


The dirt road from the railroad station 
at Asuncion to the camp, a distance of 
over two miles, having been badly cut up 
and being very dusty, due to much heavy 
hauling prior to the encampment, was 
covered with straw and then kept 
sprinkled, resulting in an excellent road. 
One road through the camp along the 
company parades was also kept sprinkled. 
To accomplish this required the almost 
constant service of three four-horse 
sprinkling wagons, consuming some days 
as high as 50,000 gallons of water. This 
water was obtained from the Estrada 
spring near Asuncion and the tanks sup- 
plying the watering-troughs at the camp. 
Through the co-operation of the South- 
ern Pacific Company and the officials 
of San Luis Obispo county, the county 
road leading to and from the camp 
was oiled. One application of oil not 
only sufficed permanently to overcome 
the dust, but resulted in making a 
smooth, hard road over which it was 
a pleasure to travel. As this road passed 
directly by division headquarters and 
through the camp, its having been oiled 
proved of inestimable value in the result- 
ing comfort, and also demonstrated the 
immense advantage of oiling roads as 
against efforts te keep down the dust 


by sprinkling with water, involving, as 
the latter does, never-ending labor and 
expense. 

Wood and forage were contracted for 
in the locality. The number of govern- 
ment wagons available was supplemented 
by hiring additional four-horse wagons. 
Four-wagon trains were organized com- 
prising in all sixty-four wagons, with 
four animals and driver each; also the 
necessary trainmaster and wagon bosses. 

No small part of the benefit derived 
from the maneuvers at Rancho del Enci- 
na] was the instruction which the militia 
received concerning how, through their 
own quartermaster’s and other supply 
departments to do and care for them- 
selves. Too often the summer camp has 
been in the nature of a picnic. Troops 
would assemble to find their tents 
pitched for them and a caterer duly 
installed to serve three meals a day. 
This has been the usual feature in the 
militia encampments from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, so that the city-bred man could 
not realize that it was possible to be 
in a situation where there was not a 
good store and a restaurant around the 
corner. A sudden awakening occurred 
in 1898, when over two hundred thou- 
sand men were called upon to take the 
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field immediately. It is needless to say 
that if these organizations had been as 
well instructed and experienced in the 
matter of how to do and care for them- 
selves as they were in drill and target 
practice, great hardships and much suf- 
fering would have been averted. ‘The 
fault was not with the rank and file, but 
was due to the inexperience of officers 
resulting from lack of proper methods 
and instruction. 

It was the purpose in these recent 
maneuvers to give, at least in a degree, 
instruction in these important matters. 
To that end the Commanding General of 
the state militia was requested to desig- 
nate an officer for duty as quartermaster 
of each regiment or separate organiza- 
tion. Special instructions were issued 
to these officers and each was required 
to issue all necessary transportation 
requests and bills of lading upon the 
government forms, covering the move- 
ment of his own command. The desig- 
nated quartermasters were, with proper 
assistants, placed in charge of the load- 
ing of the baggage and entraining of 
their respective commands, and, upon 
arrival at Atascadero station, of the 
detraining, the unloading of the cars, 
and the losding of the wagons. This was 
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so accomplished that each regiment, as 
it marched from the railroad station to 
the camp, was followed by its own wagon 
train containing the entire property of 
the regiment, so loaded that the property 
of each company was separate. Wood 
and water were on the ground, and, as 
rations were immediately issued by the 
subsistence department, each organiza- 
tion was enabled to start the important 
work of preparing food while the tents 
for the men were being pitched. All the 
militia arrived the same day, and before 
night military exercises were being held 
as though the camp had been established 
a week. ‘The same order was observed 
in breaking camp; three hours being 
allowed from the time of striking the 
tents to the departure of the train from 
the railroad station. 

All the militia officers doing duty 
in the Quartermaster’s Department dur- 
ing encampment displayed great interest 
in their work, and there is no doubt that 
the result will be a tendency in future, 
with these organizations, to accord to the 
business end of military movements 
something of the thought, care, and 
attention to details which the conditions 
demand and without which success can 
never attend a military campaign. 
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x ADAPTATION OF THE CAMP » 
TO THE USES OF CAVALRY, 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 

* EDWARD A. GODWIN * 











HE modern uses of cavalry are to 

screen movements, to get informa- 
tion, to move where celerity is indis- 
pensable, to rout a defeated enemy and 
occasionally to break a line by the shock 
of an old-fashioned charge. It is 
called the “eyes and ears” of an army. 
The objects of the screen are to confuse 
the enemy as to the movements under 
way and to wear him out deploying to 
repel imaginary attacks. Cavalry screen 
on a large scale is impracticable on a 
maneuver ground, and charges en masse, 
as well as the routing of a defeated 
enemy, are also out of the question; but 
the use of small screens, gathering infor- 
mation, making quick movements as 
mounted riflemen, raiding, and so forth, 
are practicable. 

The smallness of the mounted force 
at Camp Atascadero prevented its full 
use in many cases. Though the Signal 
Corps generally supplied full facilities 
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for transmitting information to the rear, 
the cavalry was so occupied with other 
duties that it was not practicable always 
to make systematic details for the exclu- 
sive purpose of getting information for 
the Signal Corps to transmit. 

The maneuver ground was a little 
rough and covered too generally with 
timber and brush for ideal cavalry work. 
The California cavalrymen did much 
better than would naturally be expected, 
considering their limited opportunities. 
With only one small troop of about 
thirty men at any one place and pro- 
vision for only two or three drills a 
year, finished cavalry could hardly be 
expected. But their conduct was excel- 
lent. ‘They wanted to learn and they 
showed a marked improvement. 

As cavalry is the most useful arm the 
state possesses for quelling riots, it is 
worthy of encouragement. Funds should 
be provided for the hire of good horses 
and each troop should have from forty 
to sixty men. This arm is more expensive 
per man than infantry and the allowance 
for each troop should be correspondingly 
increased. The equipment was very good, 
so that what the state should do to improve 
its cavalry is to allow money enough for 
larger troops and more drills. 
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WHEREIN CAMP MANEU- 
VERS WERE INSTRUCTIVE 
TO THE ARTILLERY, BY 
* MAJOR EDWARD T. BROWN 








‘THE effective range of the best 
infantry fire of today is probably 
as much as fifteen hundred yards. Field 
artillery can pour in a_ destructive 
fire at more than twice that distance. 
The wonderful accuracy and rapidity 
of fire of recent models of field guns 
is one of the marvels of mechanical 
development. At two-mile range two 
shots fired in twenty seconds serve gener- 
ally to determine the range accurately, 
after which the fire of six field guns 
is as destructive as the fire of a regiment 
of infantry at one fifth the range. 
Infantry forms a proper target for 
artillery only when more or less grouped, 
as artillery projectiles should not be 
wasted on single men or scattered skir- 
mishers, the latter of which can capture 
artillery unless it has infantry support. 
This is also necessary to offset cavalry 
raids. 
In general, the duties of field artillery 
can be fvlly performed at maneuvers, 


and everything exemplified as well as in 
actual service. 

At the maneuvers at Camp Atascadero 
the ground was not satisfactory for bat- 
talion work on the offensive. It was too 
rough and broken for the guns to follow 
the attacking lines without losing time 
getting into position on steep ridges. 
For small defensive operations, such as 
rear guard and minor engagements gen- 
erally, it was good. 

As showing the possibilities of moving 
artillery up and down steep hills the 
ground was an excellent educational 
feature for all concerned, none having 
undertaken such maneuvers under ser- 
vice conditions before. 

The maneuvers were _ particularly 
instructive in training artillery to act 
on the defensive over rough ground. The 
hill climbing was a good service test 
of the ordnance material. Steel whiffle- 
trees gave out by bending, and steel 
horse-collars collapsed. The collars got 
too hot in the sun to bear the hand. 
This, with the dust, chafed the horses’ 
necks. Two thousand five hundred 
rounds of ammunition were fired during 
the maneuvers and at the preceding tar- 
get practice without a mishap of any 
kind. 





WORKING A GUN UP THE CREST BY HAND—MILITIAMEN EARNING THEIR VACATION 
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* “SIGNAL CORPS 
INESTIMABLE 
WRITES MAJOR 
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‘DP HE Division Signal Corps at Camp 

Atascadero consisted of Company 
C, Signal Corps, United States Army, 
stationed at Benicia Barracks, Benicia, 
California, under Captain Carl F. Hart- 
man with First Lieutenants W. M. 
Goodale and W. A. Kent; the Los 
Angeles Company, under Captain W. W. 
Lovett, first brigade California organized 
militia, with First Lieutenant H. E. 
Sabine, and the San Francisco Company, 
under Captain Emmet Jones, second 
brigade California organized militia. 
In addition to the above Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. L. Hewes, California organ- 
ized militia, and John F. Tinsley, 
Electrical Engineer, Signal Corps, United 
States Army, were on duty as assistants 
to the Signal Officer of the Division. 
The three companies were consolidated 
and placed in one camp, which was 
known as the Division Signal Corps, 
and throughout the maneuvers they 


worked together in carrying out the field 
operations necessary for each exercise. 
Visual signaling by torch and flag, 
which was so largely used in the Civil 
War, while extremely valuable in some 
instances, is open to the great objec- 
tion of disclosing the  signalman’s 
position to the enemy. On this account 
the modern field telegraph and telephone 
kit, which has been developed by officers 
of the Signal Corps, is used almost 
exclusively by the Signal Corps for field 
operations. This kit is believed to be 
in advance of anything of the kind in 
use by any other army. It consists of a 
simple “buzzer coil,” with three or four 
small dry cells, telegraph key and tele- 
phone transmitter and receiver, all com- 
pactly mounted in a small leather case 
which can be thrown over the shoulderand 
carried on horseback, bicycle or on foot. 
How great was the benefit derived 
by the members of the state militia 
Signal companies from the camp at 
Atascadero may be estimated when it 
is understood that prior to the camp 
they had no acquaintance with the buz- 
zer system, and had no practical knowl- 
edge of its use in the field. These com- 
panies now are applying for and are 
receiving field telegraphic equipment of 
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the latest model, such as was used at 
Camp Atascadero. The highest type of 
state troops is represented in the 
National Guard Signal Corps. 

The Signal Corps made during the 
maneuvers at Camp Atascadero a thor- 
ough test of the utility of automobiles 
for military purposes. The tests were 
very severe and a complete success. 





x VALUE OF MIMIC WARTO y 
THE NATION POINTED OUT 
BY MAJOR GILLETTE, 

* THE SENIOR UMPIRE * 











HEN wars are waged with ball 

cartridges, umpires are unneces- 
sary. In practice-war a substitute for 
the effects of real action must be pro- 
vided. In our maneuvers this is done 
by detailing for each battalion, troop 
and battery, an army officer whose 
duty is to decide on the spot the 
number of casualties that would have 
occurred had the action been real. As 
fast as he estimates the men would 
be struck by the fire to which they are 
subjected, he drops them out and sends 
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them to the rear, metaphorically dead 
or wounded. He must decide as to the 
taking of prisoners, and in the discus- 
sion which follows he reports all mis- 
takes in plan or operation that he has 
seen and commends where special merit 
has been shown. 

At Camp Atascadero special facilities 
were provided for the umpires to record 
their notes and make their reports, 
enabling them to turn in the latter by 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the day of the exercise. ‘The senior 
umpires then took them and, taking into 
consideration their own observations, 
prepared themselves with the chief 
umpire to fight the battle over again 
that evening on the big map in the 
assembly tent, with all the officers pres- 
ent who were concerned in the opera- 
tions, the session being presided over by 
the Commanding General. This rapid- 
ity of work was to get the greatest pos- 
sible amount of benefit from the small 
amount of marching and fighting per- 
missible. Each day’s maneuvers cost a 
large sum and, as the funds were limited, 
it was necessary to improve every possible 
minute. For this same reason no time 
could be given to teaching company 
drill, or even battalion or regimental 





SHOT THROUGH THE CHEST—THE HOSPITAL CORPS APPLIES FIRST AID IN THE FIELD THE SAME AS IF 
THERE WERE ACTUAL WOUNDS 
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REGRETFULLY OBEYING THE ORDER TO ABANDON TRENCHES 


drill. The moments were too valuable 
to waste on anything that could be 
taught in the armory or on the regi- 
mental drill ground. All that kind of 
work should be done at home. In many 
eases the California militia needed 
elementary drill, and their usefulness at 
the maneuvers as well as the benefit 
they derived were correspondingly les- 
sened. Companies can be thoroughly 
and completely drilled at home, and 
when companies are perfect it does not 
take long to make well-drilled battalions 
and regiments. 

Drilling a company may be monoto- 
nous work, yet it forms the foundation 
on which successful campaigns are built 
and brilliant victories won. It is per- 
haps known to few of the militia that 
the Commanding General of the camp 
spent twenty vears keeping one company 
in constant readiness for the field. It 
is to be hoped that at the next maneuvers 
every company will come with perfect 
knowledge of all that can be learned in 
the armory or practised on the dril! 
ground and target range, and that bat- 
talions and regiments that have had 
opportunity will be equally proficient in 
the corresponding drills. 


In all the things that the maneuvers 
were intended to teach, the improvement 
was very marked. At first the officers 
were hesitating and uncertain; plans 
were vague or were hardly made at all, 
and fire control and discipline were very 
little in evidence. The men exposed 
themselves bunched together and seemed 
to consider the blank-cartridge fire of 
the enemy at its actual rather than at 
its theoretical value. 

Toward the end of the camp all this 
was changed. ‘The orders of the com- 
manders were clear and complete, show- 
ing carefully considered plans and a 
study of the topography. The men 
understood their duties more thoroughly. 
The improvement of the entire com- 
mand, especially in the organized militia, 
was really remarkable. Every officer and 
man must have learned something about 
entraining, detraining and marching, 
about outpost duty, advance guard and 
rear guard, about orders and reports, 
map reading and entrenching, as well 
as those other most important matters, 
the necessity of husbanding ammunition, 
the proper shoe for marching, the neces- 
sity of keeping a little food and water 
in reserve, and all those minor points 
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so important to an army and which the 
American has to learn by sad experience. 
After a few days, discipline underwent 
a marked improvement, while fire con- 
trol and the intelligent use of cover 
were manifest everywhere. As conceal- 
ment must play an important part in war 
of today, it was a notable feature of the 
maneuvers. The difference between the 
conspicuous blue and the olive drab was 
striking. In all the troops surprising 
skill was developed in making concealed 
movements. Sometimes hostile lines got 
within a few yards of each other, both 
unsuspecting. Heavy columns were 
moved by skilful detours behind ridges 
and through brush and gave no sign. 
In the problem of attack on _ the 
entrenched position, the artillery of the 
attack, though watched for by dozens 
of trained eyes of the defenders, gave no 
sign of its location till it opened fire 
after it had its targets carefully located 
and the ranges accurately determined. 
Even after opening fire at effective 
ranges nothing could be seen but the 
smoke. Not the glint of the sun on a 
tire or a saber, not a horse, wheel or 
man betrayed the position. In many 
cases until the action opened it reminded 
one of tke story of the British soldier 


ARTILLERY GOING INTO ACTION ; 
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who, though he had been through a 
dozen actions in the Boer war, was asked 
in London what the Boers looked like 
and replied that he didn’t know as he 
had never seen one. 

One of the most valuable features of 
maneuvers lies in the discussions. When 
the men have endured the hardships 
of the march and given a_ practical 
example of what can be done on the 
piece of ground where the operation takes 
place, the lesson has only begun. A care- 
ful study and analysis of all the good 
and bad features of plan and execution 
give the real value to the exercises. 

A study of the art of war from battles 
of history is always uncertain on account 
of unrecorded facts as to morale, equip- 
ment, intrigue, disloyalty to rival com- 
manders and a hundred complications 
that are unknown to the student. In 
mimic war, while many things have to 
be assumed, the essential facts are known 
and the details of topography, etc., are 
complete and fresh in the mind, so that 
the study of maneuver campaigns is 
really of a value far beyond what would 
be expected. 

Individual deficiencies were brought 
out in a striking manner. Perhaps the 
two most necessary qualities for an 
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BATTERY CONCEALED IN A “‘DRAW'’—THE ARMY TERM FOR RAVINE 


enlisted man to possess are endurance 
and intelligence; for an officer, intelli- 
gence and endurance. Many of the men 
gave out on the march—many of them 
from natural lack of stamina. They 
never could make good soldiers. And 
there were great differences in the ability 
shown by different officers to grasp 
promptly and handle military problems. 
This suggests a field of usefulness of 
these maneuvers that has not yet been 
fully developed; that is, their use as 
an aid in the selection of officers for 
command of volunteer organizations in 
time of war. Such selection by the test 
of war is very expensive. Who can 
compute the blood and treasure it cost 
to find Grant, Sherman or Sheridan? 
How many lives did it take in the futile 
charge against that impregnable stone 
wall at Fredericksburg to show that Gen- 
eral Burnside was not the man the occa- 
sion required ? 

It is a curious fact, perhaps not fully 
appreciated, that a republic is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with an absolute 
monarchy in the selection of its mili- 
tary commanders. A monarch can make 
a continuous life study of his army and 
the qualifications of its officers and adjust 
them to his will at any time. On the 


otiter hand, the head of the army of a 
republic serves as such but a short time 
and is generally not familiar with mili- 
tary matters or with the qualifications 
of his subordinates. Appointments made 
originally to comparatively unimportant 
places in times of peace, when politics 
or friendship is dominant, develop in 
war into important commands held by 
incompetents; and then it takes more 
force than is usually available to make 
the necessary changes. When war comes 
suddenly a vast number of appointments 
have to be made quickly, and to make 
them on the recommendation of people 
whp are not responsible for the results 
is about the only available method. 
Errors in appointments can generally be 
remedied only by the tremendously 
expensive plan of waiting for military 
failures. Peace maneuvers may not 
form a sufficient basis for the selection 
of war commanders, but they can surely 
be made a valuable help in that respect, 
for minor commands at least, and the 
cost of many maneuvers would be well 
repaid if they saved the country one 
mistake in the selection of an army 
commander. As to the training of our 
fighting force, even a few days’ maneu- 
vers preliminary to a war would be 
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invaluable. Had such maneuvers preceded 
Bull Run the Union might have saved 
the millions of money and the thousands 
of lives lost by thatamateur performance. 
It would be surprising if any officer 
who fought and perspired at Atascadero 
should ever permit his command to be 
surprised in camp as the Union army 
was at Shiloh, and the object lesson 
seen there in detraining troops and 
freight ought to go far toward pre- 
venting another freight congestion like 
that at Port Tampa. The ruling out of 
cannoneers, horses, etc., by the umpires 
of batteries exposed to infantry fire 
must have taught all present the neces- 
sity of protecting artillery by infantry 
against infantry, and should such know]l- 
edge in a single case prevent some offi- 
cer from losing his artillery, as the 
English did at Colenso, the maneuvers 
will not have been in vain; and it would 
be strange if any officer after attending 
maneuvers should ever attempt a cavalry 
charge like that at Sedan. 
Theoretically, civilized nations ought 
not to go to war, but the only apparent 
force of any potency for its prevention 
seems to be thorough readiness for it. 
Unless the United States is to retire 
within itseif it will have an enormous 
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foreign trade and it must be prepared 
to defend it. This trade will be 
especially important with the countries 
bordering the Pacific. Whether Jap or 
Slav wins in the present conflict, the day 
of mighty events is dawning in the 
Orient, from which our country cannot 
stand aloof and for which it must be 
ready with an army and a militia pre- 
pared even to the smallest detail, and 
every part should learn its functions 
from the comparatively inexpensive and 
bloodless maneuver, rather than in the 
awful carnage of a mismanaged first 
campaign. 





*« ENGINEERING PROBLEMS y 
PRESENTED AT CAMP ATAS- 
CADERO DISCUSSED BY 

* MAJOR CASSIUS E. GILLETTE * 











HE field duties of the Engineer in 

a modern army are to make recon- 
naissances and prepare maps, to locate 
and construct entrenchments, roads, 
bridges and obstacles. He lays out camps 
and makes demolitions. In general, 
he is charged with all work involving 





AN INFANTRY ADVANCE—NOTE HOW THE KHAKI UNIFORMS BLEND WITH THE AUTUMNAL COLORING— 
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surveying, topography and _ construc- 
tion, except that in our army he is 
not charged with water-supply construc- 
tion, which, by a curious anomaly, is a 
function of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. 

Some of the above duties, as, for 
instance, demolitions, are impracticable 
at maneuvers generally and others could 
not be carried out at Atascadero. For 
example, there being no large stream 
in August at that point and no pontoon 
train west of the Rocky mountains, it 
was obviously impracticable to build a 
pontoon bridge. 

The map of the grounds, an_all- 
important feature of the maneuvers, 
should have been prepared by a detach- 
ment of engineer troops, but there being 
none in the Pacific Division, the field 
work and drawing were done by half a 
dozen young officers of the infantry. 
That it was a very suitable and satis- 
factory map is a favorable comment on 
the versatility of our officers. An 
enlarged copy, about eight by twelve feet, 
was prepared to illustrate the discussion 
that followed each problem. The camp 
was carefully surveyed and staked, lines 
run for water pipes, and a detailed map 
showing the exact location of each tent 


was made for each organization. The 
object of this last was twofold: to 
enable the troops to camp in a small 
space for economy in water supply, and 
to fix in the memory of all the organized 
militia outlines of a correctly arranged 
camp. 

The body of the encampment occupied 
a plain bordering Atascadero creek and 
sloping gently to the northwest. This 
slope was unimportant, since, from the 
peculiar conditions existing in this sec- 
tion in summer, drainage is a wholly 
negligible matter. There being no rain, 
and the soil being perfectly dry for 
several feet from the surface, drainage 
may be omitted from consideration. To 
this probably is attributable in part the 
remarkable healthfulness of the camp. 

The instruction given in field engi- 
neering was limited to bridge-building, 
obstacles and entrenchment, including 
gun-pits. A bridge of about eighty feet 
span was built over the almost dry bed 
of Atascadero creek. It was built of 
spars or heavy poles cut on the ground 
and held together with rope lashings 
only. It was of a type strong enough to 
carry a wagon train or field artillery. 
The only two obstacles of much impor- 
tance for field work are barbed-wire 
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entanglement and abatis. Enough of 
each was built to demonstrate its use 
and the method of constructing it. 
About 1700 feet of trenches were built 
and used in the problem of attack and 
defense of an entrenched position. 

During these maneuvers a_ serious 
handicap was due to the entire absence 
of engineer troops. There are two bat- 
talions of such troops available for 
maneuvers and war east of the Rocky 
mountains; the third is in the Philip- 
pines. Until a fourth is provided for 
the Pacific Division, maneuvers will be 
lacking in essential features and both 
offensive and defensive operations in 
time of war will be undertaken in this 
part of the country under great disad- 
vantage. 





* DUTIES OF GENERAL STAFF 
OFFICERS AT THE ENCAMP- 
MENT OUTLINED BY CAPTAIN 

* SYDNEY A. CLOMAN *® 











HE duties of the general staff 
officers in connection with the 
recent maneuvers in the Department 


of California were most varied, inter- 
esting and instructive. They included 
not only the usual duties of a chief 
of staff and his assistants in time of 
peace, but also all the work connected 
with the mobilization of a division of 
regulars and organized militia in time 
of war. The myriad details connected 
with the mobilization, encampment and 
instruction of a mixed force of this size 
and character can hardly be appreciated 
by one who has not taken part in such 
maneuvers, and to make a_ success 
réquires not only the most earnest 
thought and labor on the part of the 
head of each staff department, but also 
requires them to work together as one 
team. 

In preparing for the Atascadero 
maneuvers, I venture to say that no staff 
ever worked together with more good 
will and mutual confidence, and although 
many vexatious obstacles to success arose, 
they were always surmounted without 
great jar. No detail was too unimpor- 
tant to be discussed at length, and in 
fact almost every hour of the sixteen 
days from the departure of the first 
troop train from its home station to 
the last that left Atascadero was gone 
over-in advance and provided for. 





WATER CALL—THE CAMP IS ABUNDANTLY SUPPLIED WITH WATER, AND IN THE CREEKS ARE BIG 
SWIMMING HOLES FOR THE SOLDIER LADS 
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THE FINAL REVIEW—-NOTE THE BROAD SWEEPING PLAIN WITH SHADED HILLSIDES BEYOND— 


A NATURAL 


The problems were arranged with a 
primary view of instruction, but enough 
was left to the commanding officer to 
arouse interest, promote rivalry and 
bring out merit and deficiency. They 
were expressed in the simplest and fewest 
words possible, and avoided any unneces- 
sary suppositions, the forces being con- 
sidered at their actual strength and the 
terrain as it actually existed. The 
information furnished the rival com- 
manders in advance was only what they 
would naturally obtain from scouting, 
and was frequently indefinite and slightly 
incorrect. The following is a list of the 
problems : 


Advance Guard and Rear Guard. 

Attack and Defense of a Convoy. 

Attack and Defense of Outposts. 
Reconnaissance in Force. 

March and Deployment of a Division. 
Attack and Defense of Intrenched Position. 
Bivouac with Outposts and Night Scouting. 
Passage of a Defile. 

Contact of Opposing Forces. 


The fifth problem was later changed 
and amplified by the Division Comman- 
der, and the fourth, seventh and ninth 
were omitted. 

In the first and third problems, three 
different exercises were going on simul- 


PARADE GROUND 


taneously, while in the others the entire 
provisional division engaged in one 
problem. ‘The troops were divided into 
slues and Browns and_ uniformed 
accordingly, and it was provided that 
each regular field officer and each colonel 
and lieutenant-colonel of the organized 
militia should exercise a chief command 
at least once during the maneuvers. In 
order to indicate briefly the character 
of these problems and the method of 
solution, the following may be taken as 
an example. The Blue commander was 
furnished with the following: 


' PROBLEM No. 2 
ATTACK AND DEFENSE OF A CONVOY. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17, 1904. 

GENERAL SITUATION—A train consist- 
ing of about 100 wagons having been loaded 
at Asuncion Station with supplies for a main 
body operating on the coast north of Port 
Harford, is moving to the coast via Eagle 
tanch Gate, escorted by a Blue force com- 
posed of the three arms. 

SPECIAL SITUATION; BLUE—When 
the head of the column reaches Henry’s Fork 
the commander hears that a raiding Brown 
force composed of the three arms is at Hep- 
burn Well, but as the force is reported 
inferior to his own he resolves to take the 
train through at all hazards. 

BLUE FORCE — Colonel Markley, 13th 
U. S. Infantry, Commanding. Infantry: 
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Provisional Regiment, U. 8S. Army. Ist Regi- 
ment, N. G. California. 5th Regiment, N. G. 
California. 6th Regiment, N. G. California. 


7th Regiment, N. G. California. Ist Bat- 
talion, Artillery, N. G. California. Cavalry: 


Troop K, 9th Regiment, U. S. Army. Field 
Artillery: 24th Battery, U.S. Army. Signal 
Corps: S. C., lst Brigade, N. G. California. 
Hospital Corps: Detachments. 
MEMORANDUM; BLUE—The Blue force 
will start from Henry’s Fork at 8:00 A. M. 


The Brown commander was at the 
same time furnished with this: 


PROBLEM No. 2 


ATTACK AND DEFENSE OF A CONVOY. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17, 1904. 

GENERAL SITUATION—A train consist- 
ing of about 100 wagons having been loaded 
at Asuncion Station with supplies for a main 
body operating on the coast north of Port 
Harford, is moving to the coast via Eagle 
Ranch Gate, escorted by a Blue force com- 
posed of the three arms. 

SPECIAL SITUATION; BROWN—A 
raiding Brown force operating against the 
flank and rear of the Blue force on the 
coast has reached Hepburn Well, and there 
learns that a Blue supply train with a strong 
escort left Asuncion Station marching south- 
east about a half-hour before. The comman- 
der decides to attempt to cut it off and 
capture or destroy it. 

BROWN FORCE—Colonel Ward, 15th U.S. 
Infantry, Commanding. Infantry: 15th Reg- 
iment, U. S. Army. 2nd Regiment, N. G. 


California. Cavalry: Troop L, 9th Regi- 
ment, U. S. Army. Troop M, 9th Regiment, 
U. S. Army. Troop A, N. G. California. 
Troop B, N. G. California. Troop C, N. G. 
California. Troop D, N. G. California. Field 
Artillery: 1st Battery, U. S. Army. 5th 
Battery, U. S. Army. Signal Corps: Com- 
pany C, U. S. Army. S. C. 2d Brigade N. G. 
California. Hospital Corps: Detachments. 
MEMORANDUM; BROWN—The Brown 
force may leave Hepburn Well at 8:30 A. M. 


It was then left to the respective com- 
manders to examine the ground, select 
their routes, make their dispositions and 
bring the exercise to a climax as ordered. 
It was also left to them to concentrate 
their forces at the points designated. All 
this required the issuing of two written 
orders, one for the concentration and one 
embodying the plan and the preliminary 
disposition; but after this preliminary 
disposition the orders were given ver- 
bally and transmitted by orderly, visual 
signaling or by the telephone or tele- 
graph that always accompanied and con- 
nected the elements of a force in the 
field. 

In the case under consideration it 
may be said that the convoying of a 
train against an active foe, especially 
one provided with artillery and cavalry, 
is one of the most difficult problems in 
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warfare. A wagon train is a slow, lum- 
bering, defenseless mass, which from its 
constitution is subject to grave injury 
from a fire that would not seriously dis- 
turb any other part of an army. When 
in park, it forms a target of such a size 
and nature that a few shells from a 
distant battery, a few volleys from a 
company of infantry, or the charge of 
a troop of cavalry will turn it into a 
disorganized mass of frightened or 
wounded horses and broken wagons; 
when in column, it covers such a length 
of road that its protection at any one 
place must be weak, and a shell, a volley 
or a charge will block the roadway and 


leave it stranded and helpless. Hence 
it is evident that the commander of the 
convoy must seize and hold strong points 
far in advance of the wagons and also 
extend his lines on the flanks and rear 
so as to keep the enemy from coming 
within artillery range of his train at 
any time; while the opposing com- 
mander should delay its advance by 
seizing and holding strong positions on 
its route, subject it to long range artil- 
lery fire, and if possible push a force 
through the thin flank guard and attack 
it directly. A full conception of all this 
was shown by the commanders, who 
issued the following orders: 


GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 1. 
Distribution of Forces: 
Col. A. C. Markley, 
13th Inft’y, 
Commanding Convoy. 


Advance Cavalry 
2d Lt. J. V. Kuznik, 
Troop K, 9th Cavalry. 


Advance Guard: 
Col. R. K. Whitmore, 
6th Inf. Calif. Q. M. 
Detachment Signal Corps 
24th Batt’y Field Art. 
Left Flank Guard. 
Col. S. H. Finley, 
Commanding, 
6th Inf. Cal. O. M. 


Expeditionary Force: 
Lt. Col. W. L. Pitcher, 
28th Inf. Command’g, 
Provisional Reg’t U. S. 
Infantry, 
Detachment Signal Corps. 


Main Body— 
Col. T. F. O’Neil, 
Commanding, 
Ist Inf. Cal. O. M. 
5th Inf. Cal. O. M. 
Det. Hospital Corps. 
Detachment Signal Corps. 


TRAIN: 
Major G. McK. Williamson, 
Commanding, 
Rear Guard 
Capt. G. J. Petty, 
Commanding, 
Ist Batt’y, Artillery, 

Cal. O. M. 


HEADQUARTERS BLUE CONVOY 


Henry Forks (Near Asuncion), California, 
August 17, 1904 (8 A.M.). 


1. A report has just been received that a raiding Force 
of Brown composed of the three arms is at Hepburn Wells. 

It is believed that this force will be encountered at a point 
about half way between Point 65 and the 16 Plank Bridge 
on the Eagle Ranch road. 


2. The Convoy will proceed via the Camp Atascadero 
Road, Point 65, Shale Rock Springs, Point 43, 16 Plank 
Bridge and Eagle Ranch Gate. The convoy will march at 
8 a.M., this date, troops to be in the order named, under 
distribution of forces. 

(a) Advance cavalry will proceed with all possible haste 
to, and will occupy the highest point south of Shale Rock 
Springs, near the 16 Plank Bridge, and will remain there 
until relieved by the advance guard, when further orders will 
be given as necessity then requires. Celerity of movement and 
secrecy are the indispensable requisites of this movement. 

(b) The advance guard will push rapidly forward and will 
relieve the advance cavalry of the duty of holding the high 
point above mentioned. The field battery will be pushed with 
all possible haste to the same point under an appropriate 
escort. 

(c) The expeditionary force will act under the verbal 
orders of the convéy commander. 

(d) The left flank guard will maintain connection with 
the advance guard and will extend far enough to the left to 
control by its fire the County Road south of the Von Schroeder 
Ranch. 

(e) The main body will march as near the center of the 
train as possible, placing one company at its head and one 
immediately following. The necessary right flank guard will 
be detailed from the main body by verbal orders of its com- 
manding officer. 

(f) Regimental Quartermasters will report to the officer 
in charge of the train for assignment to duty with it. The 
Commander of the train will assign commanders of sections 
from officers on duty with the train. 


3. The Commanding Officer will be near the head of the 
column of the main body. 


By Command of Colonel Markley: 
U. G. McALEXANDER, 
Captain and Adjutant, 13th Infantry, Adjutant General. 
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HEADQUARTERS BROWN FORCES 


Near HEPBURN WEIL, August 17, 1904. 
GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 2. 

1. Information has been received that a large force of the Blue Army, consisting of the 
three arms of the service, is convoying a wagon train from Asuncion to the coast, via Eagle 
Ranch Gate. 

2. The head of the Blue column will be checked near Eagle Bridge. The Infantry 
and the Fifth Battery Field Artillery will take up positions there so that the head of the 
enemy’s column will be checked should he advance by either the Eagle Ranch or the Shale 
Rock Spring Road. 

3. The Cavalry and the First Battery of Field Artillery under the command of Captain 
LL. W. Cornish, Ninth Cavalry, will act independently, and will endeavor to destroy the 
train when the enemy’s Infantry is well engaged in front. 

4. The Cavalry will move rapidly to No. 42, and will obtain all possible information 
of the enemy, reporting immediately to the Colonel commanding. 

5. Two companies of the Third Battalion, Fifteenth Infantry, will act as Advance 
Guard in moving from Hepburn Well to Eagle Bridge. 

6. One battalion of the Second Regiment, N. G. C., will act as Rear Guard in moving 
from No. 42 to Eagle Bridge. 

7. The Hospital Detachments, Sanitary Corps and Signal Company will move in rear 
of the main body. 

8. The Colonel commanding will be found near Eagle Bridge. 

3y order of Colonel Ward: 

H. A. SMITH, 
Captain and Adjutant, 15th Infantry, Adjutant General. 








GENERAL MACARTHUR DIRECTING MOVEMENTS OF TWO BRIGADES BY FIELD TELEPHONE; MAJOR SQUIER 
OF THE SIGNAL CORPS IS AT HIS LEFT 
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It is thus seen that the plan of the 
Brown commander was to hold the high 
ground at Eagle Gate while a mobile 
detached force of six troops of cavalry 
and six guns should try to find a weak 
spot on the flanks and destroy the train 
while the mass of the Blue infantry was 
engaged in trying to drive him from 
these heights. The Blue commander 
resorted to the novel and desperate 
expedient of loading as many infantry- 
men on his caissons as possible for a 
support and, accompanied by his single 
troop of cavalry, sent it forward in a 
headlong dash to get possession of Taran- 
tula hill before it could be occupied by 
the Browns and hold it at all hazards 
until the arrival of the infantry. This, 
of course, separated this battery and its 
small support from the rest of the com- 
mand by about five miles or over an 
hour’s march, during which time it was 
subjected to the attack of a greatly 
superior force. 

Whether the train would have gotten 
through or not cannot be decided, for 
it must be remembered that these exer- 
cises were usually stopped just as the 
climax was reached, where the deciding 
factors would be numbers, morale, 
abundance of ammunition and position, 


rather than generalship. Nor does 
it matter who would be the ultimate 


winner in any problem, for all the prin- 
ciples to be taught or emphasized are 
exemplified before this climax is reached. 

In an article of this scope it is impos- 
sible to give all the details of the execu- 
tion of even one simple problem, but 
it is hoped that the above will indicate 
what a field these maneuvers furnish 
for the exercise and development of 
military talent, professional knowledge, 
and good, hard, common sense. It is 
pleasant to add that much clever work 
was done and that the names of several 
officers of the organized militia will be 
reported to the proper authorities as 
having exceptional professional quali- 
fications such as industry, coolness, 


interest in their work and the power to 
control men. 

A word in closing is due the enlisted 
men of the California organized militia. 
Enough has been said in these pages, 
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it is thought, to show the value to the 
country of maneuvers of this character; 
but without the enlisted men in large 
numbers the maneuvers could not take 
place. The interest of the officers is 
stimulated by furnishing them maps 
copies of the Blue or Brown problem 
with the corresponding orders, etc., pro- 
moting rivalry on the field and discuss- 
ing their work afterward in the assembly 
tent. The enlisted man of the organized 
militia who leaves his work or spends 
his vacation at a maneuver camp that 
his officers may become more valuable to 
their country shows a high order of 
patriotism, and plans are under con- 
sideration by the proper authorities to 
promote his interest and give him an 
intelligent idea of the work being done, 
by a modification of the above methods 
of theoretical instruction, and at the 
same time to reduce the physical labor 
to a lower limit. 





* GEORGE BRONSON - HOWARD, * 
LATE WAR CORRESPONDENT 
LONDON “CHRONICLE,” 


* WRITES OF THE BIG CAMP: * 











@ gt of the morning stillness come 

the notes of the bugle—fretful, 
almost wailing. The morning shafts 
of light are piercing the blackness 
of the east, and show the long rows 
of dun-colored tents, almost invisible, 
arranged in lines regular and method- 
ical. 

The camp is asleep. Here and there 
walks a solitary guard, sleepy-eyed and 
yawning. As the reveille sounds his face 
brightens and he shifts his carbine to 
his other shoulder looking expectantly 
toward the direction from which his 
relief should come. Again the bugle 
sounds; the bugler seems to be irritated : 
“T-can’t-get-them-up — I-can’t-get-them- 
up!” goes on in mournful cadence. 

Across the lines of tents comes the 
sound of a voice. Some one is calling my 
name. I awake with a start. “Y-c-e-s,” 
I respond sleepily, and striking a match 
glance at my watch. It is half after 
four. 
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“Aren’t you going to get up?” comes 
the voice of my friend, Captain George 
Willis Helms, with whom I daily wit- 
ness the maneuvers. 

Hurriedly I tumble out of my bunk, 
and shiver in the cool morning air. I 
have just half an hour in which to dress, 
wash, eat breakfast and be in the saddle. 
It does not take long to dress; I have on 
my flannel shirt, my riding breeches, 
socks, shoes and puttees in a twinkling. 
Then I blow out the candle, throw open 
the flaps of my tent, and wash in the 
icy water. 

Out in the east a golden rim irradiates 
light from behind a range of hills dotted 
with live and water oaks. A vista of 
plateaus brown with the summer’s heat, 
and elevations emerald with the ever- 
greens meet my eye. Farther away the 
mountains rise out of the mist, the lights 
and shadows of dawn converting them 
into shapes fantastic. From my position 
at headquarters I can see the plain below 
alive with moving forms in blue shirts 
and khaki; breakfast is being cooked 
and eaten, horses are being groomed and 
saddled; carbines and cartridge belts are 
being filled. Up and down the lines 
orderlies gallop, awakening their officers 
for the fray; others leading the horses 
their officers shall ride. 

After all it is worth while rising to 
see it all. In early morning things take 
on an unusual view because one does 
not rise often at dawn. Just now I am 
fascinated with the scene about me. It 
is an ideal situation for a camp, this 
rolling plain with its white and khaki 
tents nestling between hills and moun- 
tains. 

“See here,” says some one very close 
to me, “I am going to eat breakfast— 
how about you?” 

I turn and see a young man with 
captain’s bars, looking very soldierly in 
his service khaki and puttees. Around 
his hat is swathed a piece of white cheese- 
cloth which indicates that he is an 
umpire. He is the youngest one of 
them all, and one of the youngest cap- 
tains in the army—my friend who 
brings back the days when there was 
fighting in Samar, where he won his 
double bar. 

“T’m with you,” I respond. 
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THREE MEN WHO KEPT BUSY 


From top downward here are: Colonel W.S. Patten, Chief Quarter- 
master; Major W. P. Duvall, General Staff, and Major Cassius E. 
Gillette, Senior Umpire. 
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As we walk to the mess-tent, Helms 
explains to me the problem of the day. 
It is the attack and defense of an 
intrenched position. Outside our horses 
are picketed. 
five o’clock. 

Let it not be imagined that the umpire 
is a gentleman of leisure. From the 
first to the last of the day’s maneuvers 
he must watch closely every move made 
by the force with which he is stationed, 
and also those of the opposing force 
when they are near enough for observa- 
tion. As we reach our two companies 
I say nothing to Helms, as he is busy 
watching their formation and jotting 
down notes in his field book. We are 
with a militia regiment, and some of 
them look unfavorably on my friend, 
knowing that he is there to criticize. 
Observing the red badge on my arm 
they hope that I will remember what 
they have done and wire it to my paper, 
and sometimes they suggest it after they 
have done something they consider 
creditable. 

We have finished marching now. We 
are intrenched—a_ beautiful position, 
indeed. “How will the Browns ever take 
it?” asks another correspondent of me. 
I shake my head. 

Crested with clouds, and seemingly 
part of an ultramarine sky, its summit 
alternately turquoise and emerald in the 
brightening morning light, Pine moun- 
tain overlooks the Salinas valley. We 
do not aim to its heights. Our intrench- 
ments, six feet deep, are thrown up 
on a wooded spur, extending from the 
right to the left. Two regiments are 
in these rifle pits. At the base of the 
mountain the trees grow sparsely, and 
there are three hundred yards of per- 
fectly open space through which the 
opposing force must rush in order to 
take the position. 

One of the regiments is composed of 
regulars, the other, militia. The regu- 
lars have done this before under real 
circumstances, and reminiscences of 
fighting in the Philippines and Cuba 
pass from mouth to mouth as they lie 
there. They reach the ears of a captain 
of a company and he’ remembers some- 
thing. Taking a handful of straw, dried 


As we arise it is just 
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grass and leaves he swathes his cam- 
paign hat. The men are not slow to 
follow his example, and the word passes 
along the line of intrenchments. 

Curious as to what they appear from 
the fore, I mount my horse and ride 
to the foot of the spur. Looking 
upward I can see nothing. I ride back 
satisfied that the Browns will have a 
hard day when they attempt to take 
the hill. The Blues carry a plenitude 
of ammunition and the open space offers 
great facilities for marksmanship. 

By a very small effort one could easily 
imagine this to be real war. There were 
the trenches; there were the boys in 
blue shirts, with Krags in hand, leveled 
over the earth piled in front. Behind 
the trees, above and below, were scat- 
tered men in twos and threes—flankers. 
The officers were handling their field 
glasses. There was a something of eager 
expectancy in the air. 

Through the binoculars the road to 
Asuncion showed in the distance like a 
black snake, winding tortuously. On 
either side was the brown and yellow 
expanse of dried oats and wheat. Sud- 
denly something moved and one of the 
flankers discharged his carbine. The 
next moment a long line of men in khaki 
leaped a fence and threw themselves 
face downward on the ground. The 
tack-hammer reports of a_ battalion’s 
rifles broke the silence. 

“Cease firing,’ called the battalion 
commander. The Browns were again 
unseen. 

But now a man in the distance arises 
from the ground, and with a pair of 
pinchers cuts the barbed wire of the 
fences in front of the attacking party. 
Half a dozen rifles spit their fire at 
him and the umpire rules him out. But 
he has accomplished his purpose. The 
fence is cut, and another dash of Browns 
for cover is made. They are advancing 
slowly. So far as we can make out 
from the hill there are three battalions 
of them deployed in skirmish lines and 
advancing in the shape of a_ half 
crescent. 

But where are the remainder? ‘That 
is a question soon answered as the crack- 
crack of carbines on our left flank shows 
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more men in khaki dashing up hill from 
tree to tree. 

“Don’t bunch there!” shouts an offi- 
cer; but there are not enough trees for 
them singly. Now the fusillade from 
both sides is thick and heavy. 

“Load, aim, fire!” is shouted all along 
the line. The Browns are getting nearer 
and nearer. 

Now the whistle of the chief umpire 
sounds. The maneuver is closed, and 
the white hats of umpires show in knots 
and bunches as the question of who has 
the best of it is threshed out among 
them. ‘The problem can teach only one 
thing: that a position thus defended 
can only be taken by a force at least 
five times as great. 

The eleven days from August thir- 
teenth to August twenty-fourth inclu- 
sive, six problems have been worked 
out by a force of about forty-five hun- 
dred men, regulars and militia, side 
by side. Each one of these problems rep- 
resented one of the conditions of war in 
which an army may be placed at any 
time, and there was no element of play 
or sham battle about them. They meant 
serious thinking for the officers, hard 
“hiking” and prompt obedience from 
the men. Both were given in the fullest 
measure. 

Every day there was a division of 
forces, one styled “Blues,” the other 
“Browns,” each taking its name from 
the color of shirt worn. For that day 
a “Blue” was considered an enemy by 
a “Brown,” and had it been a question of 
real fighting the whole thing could not 
have been carried out with more earnest- 
ness than was exhibited in the mimic 
warfare. 

For the militia, and especially its 
officers, the maneuvers have been a 
splendid training. They went into the 
thing in the spirit of fun; by the second 
day they had lost their first impression 
and buckled down to serious work. They 
did not wish to give the regulars a 
chance to sneer at them. They listened: 
they watched; they were careful. They 
were willing to learn, and took censure 
in the spirit it was meant. By the time 
of the fourth maneuver they were able 
to make suggestions that could be taken 
seriously. Let all Californians be proud 
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MEN WHO HELPED SAVE THE DAY 
From top downward here are: Colonel S. P. Jocelyn, Chief of Staff; 
J. B. Lauck, Adjutant-General, N. G, C.; Colonel E, A. Godwin, 
inth Cavalry, 
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of their National Guardsmen, both offi- 
cers and men. Remember that each 
day meant a march of perhaps thirty 
miles over hills, through thickets and 
underbrush, fording streams and tramp- 
ing dusty roads. The militia were 
giving up their vacations to do this; 
they were drawing nothing except the 
pay of soldiers in the army, in few 
cases a quarter of their wages at home. 
They were mostly men of sedentary 
occupations and unused to rough life 
in the field. But they took all that 
came cheerfully and did not complain. 
They knew it was making soldiers of 
them. 

It is positively certain that should a 
war with a foreign power arise at any 
time, and that power decide to attack 
us on our western coast, San Francisco 
would be the point attacked. There- 
fore, for reasons of mobilization, as well 
as for maneuvering points, the United 
States should have a permanent ground 
for this purpose somewhere in the 
vicinity of San Francisco. There have 


been many sites submitted for the pur- 
pose, but after careful examination by 
a Board of Survey of the United States 


army, the Rancho del Encinal—known 
also as the Henry ranch—was chosen as 
being best fitted. 

It is not hard to imagine an army 
being mobilized on the spacious plains 
of Atascadero. The mind’s eye pictures 
the rolling, billowy plain stretching 
between wooded slopes for nearly four 
miles. The five thousand troops who 
carried out the maneuvers in August, 
when massed there were but specks on 
the rolling prairie. It seemed too vast 
for such a small amount of men. As 
one’s eye took in the columns of khaki, 
watching the soldiers march to the 
inspiring martial airs of their bands, 
saw the colors flying, noted the champ- 
ing charger, the glittering saber, the end- 
less monotony of black-barreled carbines 
and canvas-legginged feet keeping the 
step, the involuntary idea was: each com- 
pany should be a battalion; each bat- 
talion a regiment; each regiment a 
brigade, and each brigade an army. 

There is no reason why it should not 
be. San Francisco is the center of the 
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Pacific division. Why should not Atas- 
cadero be the permanent maneuvering 
ground for that division? Should time 
of war come our force must concentrate 
about San Francisco. Then the car- 
bines will not be loaded with paper wads, 
nor the men march to bloodless battle. 
It will be for the protection of our 
hearths and homes. What if we should 
not be ready to protect them? Patriot- 
ism, courage, ability—these count for 
little in warfare of today if the knowl- 
edge of fighting as a science is not 
coupled with them. The day of the 
individual fighter is past. An army is 
but a machine moving to the touch of 
the master-hand. No thought vibrates 
through its serried ranks save the 
thoughts of the man in command. The 
army cannot think his thoughts if it 
has not been trained to know what 
they mean. Each man is but a cog in 
a mighty wheel, and each cog must 
have its true bearings lest the perfect 
whole be destroyed. 

That our militia are willing to learn 
is proven by the fact that they turned 
out in the numbers they did. All then 
that is necessary is for Congress to 
appropriate the money necessary for the 
purchase of the camp-site, and next 
year the grounds of the camp will be 
populated by a force four times the size 
of the one of last August. For the 
militia of all the western states will be 
represented there, and the regular army 
posts of the west will empty their garri- 
sons that their men may serve to teach 
the militia what it wishes to know. 


NOTE—The attention of all readers of the 
preceding articles concerning the recent Califor- 
nia maneuvers, is directed to the three-page col- 
ored illustration, accompanying this issue of 
Sunset. This is the work of Edward Cucuel, the 
talented young Californian, whose work on the 
lilustrirte Zeitung, of Berlin, and the Illustrated 
London News, has placed him at the head of that 
class of art—pictorial and portrait illustration in 
colors. In this group, assembled on the veranda 
of the hotel at Paso Robles, near the army camp, 
are life-like portraits of the following: Major- 
General MacArthur and Mrs. MacArthur, Gov- 
ernor George C. Pardee, of California, and Mrs. 
Pardee, Colonel S. P. Jocelyn, Colonel W. S. Pat- 
ten, Major C. E. Gillette, Major W. P. Duvall, 
E. O. McCormick, Asst. Traffic Director, South- 
ern Pacific; Mrs. McCormick, Frank J. Symmes, 
President Merchants’ Association, of San Fran- 
cisco; Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific; Mrs. Edith Mason, General T. 
H. Goodman, General Passenger Agent, Southern 
Pacific ; James Horsburgh, Jr., ES RS 
Southern Pacific; Mrs. Parker, Miss Junker, 
George Bronson-Howard, late war correspondent 
London Chronicle. 
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The Pensacola, Sloop of War 


By FRANK J. BRAMHALL 


HE passenger on the 
San  Francisco-Oak- 
land ferry steamer 
easily sees as he 
passes the picturesque 
Yerba Buena island, 
with its group of 
buildings of the 
Naval Training 
School, a handsome 
vessel at the dock, 
that the expert eye 
identifies at once as 
belonging to a past 
period of marine 
architecture. It is 
the old sloop of war, 
Pensacola, the name 
and appearance of 
which revives mem- 
ories in the minds 
of older observers, 

but tells nothing to the younger gener- 
ation whose knowledge of our great civil 
war is limited. The old ship, however, 
has had a long and glorious history, 
which makes the heart of the sailor throb 
with patriotic impulses, and revives the 
memory of Admiral Farragut, the hero 
of New Orleans and Mobile bay. 

The Pensacola is a type of the fast 
ships of the old navy, when sails were 
still used as auxiliary to steam, and the 
live oak hull had not yet given place to 
steel. She was one of the five first class 
screw sloops of war, the construction of 
which was authorized by the Act of 
Mareh 3d, 1857. 

Her sister ships, the Hartford, Brook- 
lyn, Lancaster and Richmond, were, like 
herself, favorites in the old navy, and 
assignment to any of them was an appre- 





ciated honor. The Hartford was Farra- 
gut’s flagship at New Orleans and 


Mobile, and the Brooklyn, Richmond and 
Pensacola were in his squadron, and par- 


2 
3 


ticipated in his great victories. They 
were all of somewhat over two thousand 
tons, about 250 feet in length, and some 
forty-three feet beam, drawing about 
sixteen feet, when ready for sea; they 
had large sail area and possessed many 
of the qualities that made the old clipper- 
ships famous in the mercantile marine. 
The Pensacola was built at the Pensa- 
cola Navy Yard, Florida, from designs 
of John Lenthall, a famous naval con- 
structor, and the lines are fine and beau- 
tiful. She was completed just before the 
breaking out of the war, and sailed to 
Washington to be fitted out. About the 
first of August, 1861, she was put in 
commission with the veteran Captain 
Henry W. Morris as commander, and 





ADMIRAL DAVID G. FARRAGUT, THE HERO OF NEW 
ORLEANS AND MOBILE BAY 
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THE OLD SLOOP OF WAR, 


PENSACOLA, AS SHE APPEARS TODAY, MOORED AT YERBA BUENA ISLAND, IN 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


Lieutenant F. A. Roe, now rear-admiral, 
as executive officer. While preparing for 
sea, Lieutenant Roe was ordered, tem- 
porarily, in great haste, in consequence 
of the defeat at Bull Run, to occupy 
with five hundred seamen, Fort Ells- 
worth, near Alex- 


the officers of which were under strict 
orders not to permit the passage of any 
vessel. 

President Lincoln and his Cabinet 
were honored guests on the ship until 
the batteries were reached, when they 

were taken off and 
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THE OLD SLOOP OF WAR, PENSACOLA, AS SHE 


APPEARS 


TODAY, MOORED AT YERBA BUENA ISLAND, IN 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


Lieutenant F. A. Roe, now rear-admiral, 
as executive officer. While preparing for 
sea, Lieutenant Roe was ordered, tem- 
porarily, in great haste, in consequence 
of the defeat at Bull Run, to occupy 
with five hundred seamen, Fort Ells- 
worth, near Alex- 


the officers of which were under strict 
orders not to permit the passage of any 
vessel. 

President Lincoln and his Cabinet 
were honored guests on the ship until 
the batteries were reached, when they 

were taken off and 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, COMMANDER OF THE 
PENSACOLA IN 1883, WHEN SHE WAS THE FLAG- 
SHIP OF THE EUROPEAN SQUADRON 


coast and the long preparations for the 
coming fight. Among other obstacles, 


great difficulty was experienced in getting 


the heavier draft vessels over the bar, the 
Pensacola going aground several times 
and being finally pulled over by Captain 
Porter. At last the fleet was assembled 
in the lower river, all preparations had 
been made, and at 2:30 a. M., April 
24th, the fleet moved to the attack 
of New Orleans supported by Porter’s 
mortar boats. 

Captain Bailey led the “Column of 
the Red” in the Cayuga, closely followed 
by the Pensacola, under the command 
of Captain Morris. The armament of 
the latter consisted of one eleven inch 
and twenty nine-inch, smooth-bore guns, 
and one one-hundred-pounder and one 
eighty-pounder rifle gun, and two twelve- 
pound howitzers. All of these guns were 
not in action, however, as this first 
division was to engage Fort St. Philip, 
and its fifty-four guns, with their star- 
board batteries. 

Approaching the fort, the Pensacola 
stopped and poured in her heavy broad- 
side, compelling the gunners of the bar- 
bette battery to flee to cover. Then as 
the heavy ship moved slowly on, the 
gunners returned to their posts, and 
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reopened fire on the ship. The Pensacola 
again stopped and once more drove the 
gunners of the fort from their posts, at 
such short range that curses were freely 
exchanged between the opposing forces. 
Again the ship drew off toward the mid- 
river, and as in doing so, her guns no 
longer bore on the fort, the enemy 
manned theirs again, and riddled the 
Pensacola with a quartering fire. A few 
minutes after, the ram Manassas came 
down the river in advance of the 
enemy’s boats and charged the Pensa- 
cola. Lieutenant Roe, who was conning 
the Pensacola, by a skilful management 
of the helm, avoided the ram and gave 
her a broadside as she passed, punctur- 
ing her shell and carrying away her 
flagstaff. 

Lieutenant Kennon, who commanded 
the Governor Moore, reports that in his 
fight with the fleet, the Pensacola cleared 
away the twelve men from his bow gun 
by a well-directed fire from the howitzers 
in her tops. 

The Pensacola was hotly engaged dur- 
ing her entire passage of the forts and 
the enemy’s boats for an hour and a 
half, firing chiefly with grape and can- 
ister. The air was filled with blinding 
smoke, which with the darkness of the 
night made it difficult to distinguish 
friend from foe, and threugh which forts 
and ships fired at the flashes of each 
other’s guns. In the midst of the dark- 
ness and confusion, illumined and made 
hideous by the bursting shells, the boom- 
ing guns and the awful broadsides, down 
the river came plunging the gunboats, 
rams and fire-rafts of the enemy. It is 
difficult to conceive a more magnificent 
or terrible battle scene. 

Brownell in his poem, “The River 
Fight,” written on board the Hartford, 
gives this fine bit of description : 


3ack echoed Philip!—ah, then 
Could you have seen our men, 
How they sprung, in the dim night haze, 
To their work of toil and of clamor! 
How the loaders, with sponge and rammer, 
And their captains, with cord and hammer, 
Kept every muzzle ablaze! 
How the guns, as with cheer and shout 
Our tackle-men hurled them out, 
Brought up on the waterways! 
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First, as we fired at their flash, 
"Twas lightning and black eclipse, 
With a bellowing roll and crash— 
But soon, upon either bow, 
What with forts, and fire-rafts, and ships— 
(The whole fleet was hard at it now, 
\ll pounding away!)—and Porter 
Still thundering with shell and mortar— 
*Twas a mighty sound and form 
Of an equatorial storm! 





In an endeavor to avoid a great fire- 
raft, the flagship Hartford ran aground; 
the flaming raft was pushed against it, 
and in a moment the port side was 
ablaze half way up to the tops. The 
flames were at length extinguished with- 
out cessation of the fire of the Hart- 
ford’s guns, and the flagship got clear 
of the raft. Listen again to Brownell: 








In a twinkling, the flames had risen 

Half way to main top and mizzen, 
Darting up the shrouds like snakes! 
Ah, how we clanked at the brakes, 

And the deep steam pumps throbbed under, 
Sending a ceaseless flow— 

Our top-men, a dauntless crowd, 

Swarmed in rigging and shroud— 
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MANDER OF THE MONITOR IN THE FAMOUS 

ENGAGEMENT WITH THE MERRIMAC, AND OF THE 

PENSACOLA, WHEN SHE CAME TO THE PACIFIC 
THE FIRST TIME 


There (’twas a wonder!) 

The burning ratlins and strands, 

They quenched with their bare hard hands— 
But the great guns below 
Never silenced their thunder. 





Morning came upon a scene of deso- 
lation, wrecks of the enemy’s vessels 
floating down the stream and several of 
Farragut’s vessels being more or less 
disabled. The fleet anchored at quaran- 
tine, five miles above the forts, but three 
of the vessels failed to get through. 

Fort St. Philip was a strong, defensive 
work, and was unaffected by the fire of 
Porter’s mortar boats, which was chiefly 
directed upon Fort Jackson. The most 
of the damage to the fleet was done by 
St. Philip and to the vessels which 
engaged it. The Pensacola had four 
killed and thirty-three wounded, and her 
hull and rigging were badly damaged. 








Aatioay, plioto Captain Morris and Lieutenant Roe 
HENRY W. MORRIS, COMMODORE, U. S. N., COM- received strong commendation from 
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was recommended for promotion for his 
bravery and skill in action. He was 
transferred to the command of the 
Katahdin on receiving his promotion in 
the following August. 

On April 25th Farragut with a por- 
tion of his fleet moved on up the river 
to New Orleans, engaging and silencing 
the Chalmette batteries, in which work 
the Pensacola was especially efficient. 
New Orleans submitted upon Farragut’s 
arrival and the forts surrendered two 
days later. After the arrival of General 
Butler and his troops, Farragut refitted 
his fleet for an advance up the river to 
Vicksburg, where he was to meet Com- 
modore Davis’ Mississippi squadron. 
The Pensacola, however, was injured too 
severely to participate in this movement, 
and after being sent to the docks for 
necessary repairs, remained on duty in 
the gulf for the next two years, some- 
times serving as flagship of the squadron. 

The war over, the Pensacola went to 
the yards and, thoroughly overhauled, 
repaired and refitted, sailed in August, 
1866, for the Pacific ocean, under 
the command of Captain John L. 
Worden, who will be remembered as 
the gallant lieutenant who was in com- 
mand of the Monitor in her famous 
encounter with the Merrimac in Hamp- 
ton Roads. She remained on the Pacific 
station, usually as its flagship, until the 
latter part of 1883, when she began her 
homeward voyage under the command 
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of the present Rear-Admiral Henry Erben. 
She was again thoroughly repaired and 
fitted out at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
for duty as the flagship of the European 
squadron. She was commanded by Cap- 
tain George Dewey, and flew the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Franklin. Upon her 
arrival from European waters, she made 
a trip to Africa on special duty, and 
then went again to the Pacific. 

In a letter to the writer, Admiral 
Dewey says: 


My great interest in the Pensacola is not 
due alone to the fact that | commanded her 
for three years, but dates back to the Civil 
War days when in the famous river fight 
below New Orleans, I was attached to the 
frigate Mississippi, which was immediately 
astern of the Pensacola, our bowsprit almost 
over her taffrail. Because of our close prox- 
imity, the most friendly feeling existed 
between ‘the officers and crews of the two 
ships. * * * During my command of her 
I took some trouble to Jearn the meaning 
of the word Pensacola, and learned that its 
original Indian meaning was “‘bay of plenty.” 
Evidently this significance was known to the 
builders of the ship as her gangway head- 
boards were carved with the “horn of plenty.” 


As the old Victory was forever asso- 
ciated with the name of Nelson, so is 
the Pensacola with the names of Farra- 
gut and Dewey, Morris, Worden and 


Roe, whose patriotism and_ heroism 
should inspire the youthful apprentices 
who tread her decks at the Yerba Buena 
Training Station, now under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral W. H. Whiting. 


GREAT ADMIRAL 
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AIRYING will probably be a 
leading industry in Oregon as 


long as the land endures, as the 
natural meadows, the magnificent ranges 
and the perennial streams to be found 
everywhere in the greater part of the 
state, make ideal conditions for the 
unlimited production of butter and 
cheese. At present the supply is not 
much in excess of the demand for home 
consumption, but when dairymen have 
heen able to obtain all the cows they 
need, the industry is bound to assume 
mammoth proportions. -The condensed 
milk and evaporated cream business 
already is receiving an impetus that will 
add another import to the number that 
is making the name of Oregon famous 
throughout the world. 

Natural forage plants grow luxuri- 
antly, and nowhere in the world has 
nature been more lavish in sowing red 
and white clover, timothy, and other 
succulent grasses that cattle love. When 
the land is under cultivation the yield 
is remarkable, and it is quite common to 
harvest two crops in a season, while 
alfalfa affords a crop for almost every 


month. Oregon’s greatest advantage is 
her frequent gentle rains, which keep 
the atmosphere pure and clean and the 
meadows and ranges green nearly the 
whole year. Another important factor 
in stock-raising is the abundant shade 
wherever there is pasturage. Although 
there are no extremes of heat or cold 
in the western part of the state, and no 
weather that is sufficiently severe to 
cause discomfort to animals necessarily 
exposed to it, yet they seem to enjoy 
thoroughly the grateful shade of the 
spreading trees. 

It is very difficult to give an absolutely 
correct estimate of the number of cream- 
eries in the state, as the conditions for 
dairying are so perfect in nearly every 
part of it, the herds require so little 
attention, and the market being one that 
will never receive a supply equal to the 
demand, creameries spring into exist- 
ence as if by magic and are almost 
immediately upon a paying basis; but 
as nearly as I have been able to ascer- 
tain there are about one hundred and 
fifty creameries and nearly as many 
cheese factories in Oregon. The output 
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of the creameries last year was in the 
neighborhood of 4,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter, to which may be added the product 
of the farmers’ dairies—about 3,500,000 
pounds. The cheese factories turned out 
about 2,500,000 pounds of cheese. Esti- 
mating the butter at twenty cents a 
pound and the cheese at eleven certs, 
one can figure for himself what the 
dairying industry represents to the 
farmers of the state. These figures are 
exclusive of the milk and cream sold 
to the condensed-milk factories and for 
home consumption. 

While creameries and cheese factories 
are found scattered from the California 
line to the Columbia river, and from the 
Cascades to the Coast range, the coast 
counties are rapidly coming to the front 
as formidable rivals of the older and 
more thickly settled section; in fact, 
Tillamook county is the banner county 
of the state, as it already possesses 
twenty-four creameries and thirty-seven 
cheese factories. 

Second to Tillamook in the number 
of creameries is Multnomah, with 
twenty-three, while Coos county follows 
it in the count of cheese factories, 
possessing nine. The output of the 
creameries of this county and the one 
adjoining it—Curry—is taken almost 
exclusively by San Francisco. In east- 
ern Oregon the industry is in its early 
infancy, though the eight creameries 
and one cheese factory are doing well. 

Where farms are scattered 
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Though machinery can separate the 
cream from the milk as soon as it is 
taken from the cow, and can turn it 
into butter or cheese, and weigh and 
mold and cut it into shape, the hand 
of man is still the only means of reliey- 
ing the cow of her lacteal supply. 
Man’s ingenuity has done much to 
render the operation quick of accom- 
plishment. It is really wonderful how 
expert these milkers become; they are 
veritable human machines, regular in 
movement and automatic in action. It 
is a well-known fact that a poor milker 
can soon impair the usefulness of a good 
cow, and from an excellent producer 
turn her into an animal whose milk 
supply is scanty and thin. 

Absolute cleanliness is another neces- 
sary requisite both in the milking quar- 
ters and the factory buildings, as the 
quality of the product would be greatly 
deteriorated were carelessness in this 
respect permitted. Nothing in the 
world is more susceptible to odors or 
more easily spoiled by unclean environ- 
ment than milk, hence the creamery or 
factory that expects a continuation of 
patronage must regard sanitation as one 
of its most necessary adjuncts. 

The cost of establishing a cheese fac- 
tory varies with the location, but the 
following may be accepted as an average 
estimate: Building, about eight hundred 
dollars, and the same amount for equip- 
ment. Twenty-one hundred dollars will 





and are at a distance from a 
creamery skimming stations 
have been established at con- 
venient points where farmers 
may take their milk to be 
separated They are thus en- 
abled to save the skim milk 
for their calves and hogs, and 
so add materially to the in- 
come from the farm. 

It is a sight worth seeing 
when the cows are lined up 
at the stanchions, each one 
with her head between the 
bars, busily eating while the 
milker rapidly fills his bucket 
with the foaming liquid. 
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uild and equip a creamery 
apable of handling the milk 
from between three hundred 
and four hundred cows. In 
some localities owners esti- 
mate the income per cow as 
averaging fifty dollars a year. 
The prices of land range 
‘rom twenty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars an acre, accord- 
ing to location and condition. 

Experiments have been 
made to ascertain the breed 
of cows best adapted for 
creamery purposes, and opin- 
ion is unanimous that graded 
Jersey stock gives the best 
financial results owing to the 
richness of the milk, the 
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CUTTING AND WRAPPING BUTTER 





large percentage of butter fat 
it contains, and the rapidity 
with which it can be churned. 

The condensed-milk  fac- 
tories require quantity rather 
than quality, and for their 
purpose other breeds, noted 
for the amount of milk they 
produce, are in demand. 

In some of the coast coun- 
ties a peculiar condition of 
soil is encountered. The earth 
is covered for a depth of sev- 
eral inches with a thick green 
moss which gives to the tread 
as does a rich velvet carpet. 
This is the result of centuries 











of moisture. The moss is 

easily removed and the ground 

under it is found to be exceedingly rich 
and easily worked, yielding luxuriant 
crops of hay and grasses. 

The country between the mountains 
and the sea is rather level, though roll- 
ing in certain localities. The rains are 
somewhat too copious to render these 
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sections very desirable for fruit culture 
or practical farming, but for dairying 
they are unsurpassed, and numerous 
small farms dot the landscape and yield 
the supply which keeps up the cream- 
eries and cheese factories that are 
making these coast counties famous. 
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A Sierra Empire 
Something About the Orchards, Fields and Mines of 


Plumas County, California 


By W. W. KEeLiLoee 


Photographs by W. S. Nichols 


N the slope of the California 

Sierras that tilts toward the great 

western sea is a_ fertile little 
empire of valley and mountain land 
that is known to some parts of 
the world as Plumas county. A 
beautiful and fertile little empire it 
is, with “apple and peach tree fruited 
deep,” and if it be not “fair as a garden 
of the Lord,” there are those in plenty 
who are willing to aver that it is. Here 
the mountains are sprinkled with gold, 
while the finer and richer gold of grain 


or fruit shines in the valleys. Here are 
raised the best apples that California 
produces, and the quality of other decid- 
uous fruits is scarcely less notable. It is 
a rare little empire, and some day the 
world of men is going to run upon it, 
and then—well, Nature has done her 
part; men will do the rest. 

Plumas county is situated in the east- 
ern part of California and considerably 
to the north of the center of the state. 
It has an area of 2,567.81 square miles, 
and is composed of mountain and valley 
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THE PLAZA AT QUINCY, WITH THE COURT-HOUSE AND OTHER BUILDINGS SURROUNDING IT 
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Quincy, the county-seat of Plumas county * * * 


which are valuable for their 
timber or for grazing, agriculture or 
mining purposes. The northeastern 
boundary is the main summit of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, or western 
edge of the Great Interior Basin, the 
southwestern boundary being close to the 
foothills bordering on the great Sacra- 
mento valley. Plumas covers nearly all 
of the watershed of the upper Feather 
river, in which are situated some of the 
most beautiful and fertile valleys of the 
state, chief among which are Indian, 
American, Big Meadows, Genesee, 
Mohawk and Sierra. 

To those who cannot well endure the 
heat of lower altitudes the climate of 
Plumas county appeals, as it knows no 
extreme either of heat or cold. In the 
valleys the thermometer seldom registers 
below zero, while it does not often rise 
above 95 degrees in the summer. The 
kept in Quincy by Weather 

Edwards show that, for the 
five years ending in 1901, the average 


lands 


records 


Observer 


is an attractive little town 


mean temperature for the months of 
June, July and August, respectively, was 
61 degrees, 65 degrees and 64 degrees, 
and that during the five years beginning 
with December, 1896, the average mean 
temperature for December, January and 
February, respectively, was 35 degrees, 


33 degrees and 37 degrees. During the 
summer months, the atmosphere being 
dry, the warmest days cause no depres- 
sion, the nights are pleasantly cool and 
sleep is refreshing. 

Apples and pears thrive in Plumas 
county, and the yield is very large. 
Plums, prunes, nectarines, peaches, 
pears and cherries do well in many local- 
ities, and where favorable conditions 
exist, the trees are very prolific. Berries 
and smaller fruits are peculiarly well 
adapted to the climate. Currants, goose- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries and 
strawberries grow in great profusion and 
perfection. Indian, American, Genesee 
and other valleys of equal or lower alti- 
tude, have long been noted for the 
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WHERE THE CEDAR LOOKS TO THE SAPPHIRE SKIES 


quality of the vegetables produced there. 
Potatoes, cabbage, beets, carrots, cauli- 
flower, celery, turnips, radishes, and peas 
are grown to perfection. There have been 
produced to the acre, 30,000 pounds of 
potatoes, 40,000 pounds of cabbages, and 
100,000 pounds of beets. 

The higher valleys of Plumas county 
and the ranges adjacent thereto are 
especially well adapted to cattle raising 
and dairying, two important industries 
of the county. The rich and well-watered 
soil of the valleys yields largely of the 
butter and beef producing grasses, while 
the “bunch-grass” found on many of the 
ranges is considered better even than 
the valley product. Over these ranges, 
thousands of cattle roam and grow fat. 
Plumas butter long has had an enviable 
reputation. 

Since the early “fifties,” gold mining 
has been a leading factor in the busi- 
ness life of Plumas county. Gravel min- 
ing first received attention, the shallow 
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bars on the North and Middle Forks of 
Feather river and their tributaries yield- 
ing richly, even though primitive meth- 
ods only were employed by the pioneer 
miners. By the process of erosion, some 
of the finer particles of precious metal 
were made finer and were carried by the 
torrential streams to the delta at the 
mouth of the great canyon, near Oro- 
ville, and there settled in the immense 
beds of gravel now being very profitably 
mined by the dredger process. The 
coarser gold, however, was left behind, 
and on this supply, the miner has been 
drawing since the white man _ first 
invaded the county. 

One of the greatest and most valuable 
resources of Plumas county has been 
and is her quartz gold mines. Thus 
far, only those of higher grade have 
received much attention, and scarcely 
any of these have been mined deeply. 
In them and their milling plants, poor 
equipments have been in use, and meth- 
ods of mining and milling not up to date 
have, with a very few exceptions, been 
employed, with the result that the cost 
of mining and milling and the percent- 
age of gold lost have been too great. 
But now that cheaper and better trans- 
portation, together with the cheap elec- 
tric power which the mountain streams 
can furnish in practically unlimited 
quantities, are among the certainties of 
the immediate future, it is certain that 
the higher grade ore bodies will be mined 
at greater depth and profit, and that the 
low grade propositions will be developed 
and worked on so large a scale, and so 
economically, as to pay good dividends. 

Plumas has a certain interest for those 
who appreciate the wonders of nature. 
Within its borders are parts of one of 
the greatest and most recently active vol- 
canic fields of the United States. Mount 
Lassen, the highest point in this lava 
field, is 10,437 feet high, and from its 
summit, on a clear day, a wonderful 
panorama is spread before the eye. 

Hot Spring valley, south of the base 
of Mount Lassen, contains scores of 
rumbling springs from which issue steam 
or in which hot mud is ever bubbling, 
all suggesting to the visitor a nearness 
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to an active voleano. On the ridge south 
are the geyser and Lake Tartarus, a 
lake of boiling mud. At the southern 
hase of Mount Lassen, are boiling mud 
pools and vigorous solfataric action, or 
the last stages of voleanic activity. By 
this action, large quantities of sulphur 
have been deposited, and attempts have 
heen made to mine it. The Lassen 
Buttes country, which is intensely inter- 
esting, can be reached by a day’s travel 
from Big Meadows. To the geologist, 


the mountains near Taylorsville are very 


interesting. J. S. Diller, a well-known 
geologist, savs that the Grizzly range 
formation contains the oldest rocks posi- 
tively identified in the geologic series of 
California and Oregon. They are known 
to be of the Silurian period by fossils 
found in them near Taylorsville. 

With the inevitable increase of trans- 
portation facilities, it is not to be 
doubted that the many charming resorts 
of Plumas county will become more and 
more popular. Their name is legion, 
and, while many of them are compara- 
tively little known now, they are certain 
to become more known and more visited 
as time passes. The most noted summer 
resorts now are those of Big Meadows 
and Humbug valley, in the northern 
part of the county. Here fishing and 
hunting are plentiful. In Big Meadows 
boating is one of the pleasant pastimes. 
Mohawk, American, Indian, Genesee and 
Warner valleys are delightful places in 
which to spend the summer months. 

(Juiney, the county-seat of Plumas 
county, is situated on the south side 
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of American valley at the base of the 
Clearmont range of mountains, at an 
altitude of 3,380 feet. It is an attrac- 
tive little town of 500 population. It 
has two systems of water-works, and a 
fully equipped hose company. The citi- 
zens own their public hall. Both tele- 
graph and telephone lines connect the 
town with the outside world, and it is 
lighted by electricity. The court-house, 
a church and a two-story brick school- 
house are among the public buildings, 
and the business places are sufficient to 
supply the needs of the people. 

At a recent election, the citizens of 
Quincy by an almost unanimous vote, 
authorized the school trustees to issue 
$7.500 in bonds for the purpose of 
erecting a modern, up-to-date, public 
school building to be built during the 
present vear, and the directors of the 
Plumas County bank have contracted for 
the erection of a new brick bank build- 
ing. The new railroad survey brings the 
railway about one mile east of Quiney, 
where the depot will be located. 

This may be said, and truthfully said, 
of Plumas: It is among Californian 
counties that are still in the cradle, but 
nature has done much for it, and, as 
man does more, it is certain to develop 
into one of the choice and good portions 
of the choicest and best of common- 
wealths—California. 

The writer of this article acknowledges 
his indebtedness to “Plumas County 
Resources,” published by the “National 
Bulletin,” for various data and extracts 
incorporated herein. 
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The Wind’s Word 


By Ina Coo.sritTH 


Soft as an echo of song 

Is the word which they whisper to me,— 
The wind that blows over the grass, 

The wind that blows in from the sea; 


Sweet as the touch of the dew 
To flowers athirst for the rain, 
But the word that is given not mine 
To be given again. 


You of the questioning heart, 
Soul that is faint by the way, 
What is the message they bear? 
What are the words they say? 


Over, and over, and over, 
Invisible wings unfurled, 

Over, and over, and over, 
They circle the world. 


And the pinions never tire 
In the depths or the heights afar ; 
They know of the things that were, 
They know of the things that are. 


Over, and over, and over, 
Forever the wings unfurled, 
Over, and over, and over, 


They circle the world. 


And they bring me the Song as they hear it, 
A lilt, or a solemn Amen,— 

But the word that is given not mine 
To be given again. 











ORNECK stood in his pajamas 

in the doorway of his hut watch- 

ing the rising sun bring to life 
the dark face of the Pacific, and cursing 
it heartily, as he had every morning 
these ten years. There were times when 
the little brown woman kneeling on the 
floor behind him, busied with his coffee, 
might have put in a curse or two on her 
own account; but she was of a contented 
disposition, and knew that things might 
have been worse, without suspecting that 
they might have been better. This morn- 
ing Horneck’s malediction, begun with 
a yawn, broke off short as his glance 
fell on the harbor beneath. He screwed 
up his short-sighted blue eyes, then, 
taking the glass, spelled out the name 
of the big steamer lying in the deep 
water back of the reef. 

It was not time for one of their 
regular boats. This pretentious stranger 
must belong to the larger line that sent 
up tantalizing puffs of smoke on the 
northern horizon, and ignored the little 
green jewel of an island as it would 
have ignored a seagull. Horneck turned 
abruptly back into the cabin and put on 
the clothes of civilization—a brown suit 
he had brought with him in his miserable 
flight, ten years before. He always did 
this when the steamers came, and then 
retreated to the most secret corner of his 
plantation, and did not reappear until 
the visitors had tired of buying bana- 
nas and cocoanuts and photographing 
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the brown babies, and the anchor 
was creaking up again in the harbor. 
And the days that followed were the 
times of special stress for Gertrude 
—he called her that in grim mock- 
ery, trying to kill the best that was 
in him, since he had let the world 
‘see the worst. 

The news soon spread to them 
from the village. There was a break 
in the steamer’s machinery, and it 
would be sunset before she could 
go on her way. The passengers 

already were streaming ashore, far more 
loud with admiration and more lavish 
with money than the visitors from their 
own bi-monthly steamers. The villagers 
were selling the very mats from under 
their feet, and everything that could be 
carried away. It was a great day. 

This morning Horneck did not retreat 
behind the hill. The need of his fellow 
men was on him like a fierce thirst, and 
he crept by devious ways to a thicket 
of bamboo that shadowed the road below 
the cabin. Here he sat with half-shut 
eyes and set jaw while the little groups 
came slowly along, laughing and calling 
to one another, rejoicing in the novel 
beauty about them and the warm earth 
under their feet. He saw his wife 
stand smiling in the cabin door to be 
photographed, a naked baby in her arms, 
and heard her thank them in the broken 
English he had taught her, for the silver 
that followed. A young fellow in white 
flannels looked quizzically at the child, 
then made some comment in a low tone 
to the man beside him, who glanced, 
and nodded with a short laugh. The 
blood mounted to Horneck’s temples. 

Presently two women, with a man 
who was evidently the husband of the 
elder, dropped down on the bank not 
ten feet from him. Oh, those cool, lady- 
like, English voices! Horneck clenched 
his hands till the nails pierced his palms. 
They were wishing they could live in 
this little earthly paradise, and need 
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never go back to the stupid, burdensome 
limitations of civilized life. They grew 
eager and excited planning it, and 
Horneck listened with his head sunk 
almost to his knees. 

Presently the man and his wife went 
on, the girl refusing to leave till she 
had made a sketch. 

“T will follow with the others when 
they come,” she promised, and opened 
a little sketch book, but after a moment 
closed it and leaned back with a long 
sigh of content. Horneck could see her 
calm profile, the fine hair, straight and 
brown, the whiteness of her arm through 
the thin blouse, the little hands lying 
upeurled in her lap, every inch of her 
perfected in the civilization she had cried 
out against. A bit of bamboo snapped 
suddenly under his foot. 

She glanced about quickly, and saw 
him through the straight stems. For 
an instant she seemed to doubt her eyes; 
then she sprang to her feet and looked 
hastily up and down the road. All the 
old instincts rose in Horneck. 


“T beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, 


catching off his hat. “Please don’t be 
frightened. I am so sorry!” His voice 
even more than his words reassured her. 
She laughed and colored a little as he 
came out and stood before her. 

“Tt was silly to be so startled. Only, 
I hadn’t seen you,” she apologized. “I 
am afraid we disturbed a siesta,” she 
added, a little surprise showing in her 
eyes at the deeply browned face, and 
the well-cut clothes of ten years ago. 

“No, I was not asleep,” he said, and 
winced as he realized that once he would 
not have played listener. “I couldn’t 
resist,” he added hurriedly. “I haven’t 
seen a white woman—a lady—for ten 
years, and scarcely a white man. _ I 
didn’t mean to be discovered.” 

“You—live here?” she asked, wonder- 
ing. He lifted his head and_ looked 
straight at her for the first time. 

“My name is Horneck,” he said. 

For a moment she did not remember. 
In his egotism, he did not realize how 
the world forgets, and did not know that 
it was an old story heard by chance on 
shipboard that made the smile die out 
of her eyes an instant Jater. She drew 
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back almost imperceptibly. Some one 
called to her cheerfully from the road 
below. 

“T am sorry to have intruded on you,” 
said Horneck, resolutely keeping the 
bitterness out of his voice, as one having 
no right to resentment. “Please believe 
that I did not intend to.” The old 
instinct made him lift his hat as he 
turned away, though he was not con- 
scious of it, or that she took an impulsive 
step after him as he went. 

When the others had joined her and 
they had gone on up the road, Horneck 
came back and, entering the cabin, took 
his pistol from a drawer. There was 
only one charge in it, but, hearing the 
soft pad of brown feet approaching, he 
dropped it in his pocket and slipped out, 
turning toward the far corner of his 
plantation. One charge would be enough. 
He was a sure shot even at a difficult 
mark. 

He would wait until the ship had 
gone; otherwise the news might be taken 
back to the civilized world, which had 
heard enough of his name. From the 
peak of the hill he could see the depart- 
ure, and then— 

One of his laborers, a half-breed, came 
staggering across his path, drunk already 
from the profits of the day. Horneck 
glanced at him indifferently and made 
no remonstrance, though the fellow car- 
ried another bottle clutched against his 
naked side. He was done with the mis- 
deeds of his laborers and all the dreary 
burden of daily life. He longed hotly 
for sunset and the hour of his release. 
Surely he had paid the penalty ten times 
over in those ten years; surely he was 
free to go! 

From the hill top he could hear faint 
echoes of voices. They were picnicking 
by the stream that crossed the upper end 
of the plantation. Once a wild shout 
from the half-breed sounded from the 
banana grove, where he was completing 
his solitary orgy. Horneck lay face down 
in the grass, seeing nothing but that 
woman of his own class and her recoil 
at his name. 

It must have been an hour later that 
a sharp call brought him to his feet 
before he knew what he had_ heard. 





there was a flash of powder, and a quick line 
of red ripped across the brown shoulide r 
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Across the slope beneath him the girl 
was running, swiftly though not in 
panic, while close behind her came the 
half-breed, mad with drink, flourishing 
his empty bottle over his head. Horneck 
yelled a command, but the savage 
plunged on unheeding. Then there was 
a flash of powder, and a quick line of 
red ripped across the brown shoulder. 
Sobered for the moment, the man gave 
a howl of pain and fright and fled to 
the grove. 

Horneck came slowly down to her, 
holding the empty pistol in his hand. 

“T am sorry—again—that you were 
frightened,” he said. She put that aside 
with a gesture. 

“f knew you would come if I called. 
I saw you go up there, and I was coming 
to speak to you.” 

He looked down at the empty pistol. 

“And I was waiting for you to go,” 
he said. Then he remembered that once 
he would not have put the burden of 
such knowledge on a woman, and the 
color rose under his tan. 

“No—don’t do that!” she said quickly, 
going a step nearer to him. 

The pent up bitterness of his dav 
broke out. 

“Why not? 


Haven’t I paid enough? 
If I drag on here twenty years more, 


what good will it do? If I go back 
and give myself up to the law, what 
good will that do? I have faced my 
punishment for ten years. I didn’t even 
drink; I took every minute of it. Why 
isn’t that enough ?” 

She looked off down the green slopes 
in silence, then her eyes fell on the 
huddled village below and she seemed 
to find her answer. 

“This plantation is better than any 
of the native ones, isn’t it? The trees 
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look larger and everything seems richer. 
Is it yours?” 

“Yes; I know something about culti- 
vation, and of course these people don’t,” 
he answered without interest. “One 
must do something.” He was stung into 
composure by the apparent change of 
subject. 

“And the road through your place; 
that was the only good one we saw,” she 
went on. He nodded. 

“Natives don’t understand road-mak- 
ing,” he said dully. 

“Well, then, why don’t you show 
them?” she said, pressing her hands 
together and paling with the effort. 
“Why don’t you teach them to make 
their little farms bear more, and their 
homes more comfortable? You know 
all these things!” She broke off with 
a little nervous laugh. “Oh, I know I 
sound very preachy! But it would be 
more than just bearing it all; it would 
be giving something back to the world, 
and every debt we pay is just so much 
off our minds, isn’t it?” She came 
closer to him in her earnestness. “Take 
five years and—and give them everything 
you know that will help them here. 
Make their farms as rich as yours. Then, 
if you still want to—” 

She made a little gesture toward the 
pistol, and then she held out both her 
hands—the first white hands that had 
been held out to him in ten years. He 
let the pistol fall to the ground and, 
taking the hands, bent humbly over 
them. Neither spoke for a long moment. 
Then he lifted his head with a catch in 
his breathing. 

“God bless you, forever and ever,” he 
said. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she whispered, with wet 
eyes. 
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The Olive Industry in California 


By M. E. DupLry 
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PECULIAR interest attaches to 
the olive and its culture, as it 
is associated with the scenes of 


both sacred and secular ancient history. 
Its origin seems to be contemporary with 


the earliest records of the human race. 
The wild olive is a native of both hemi- 
spheres, and when explorers first landed 
they found this tree growing in Florida 
and the Carolinas, and gave to it the 
name of Olea Americano. The process of 
making oil from olives, and of preserv- 
ing them in brine, was well known in 
ancient times, for pickled olives, retain- 
ing their characteristic flavor, have been 
found in the ruins of Pompeii. 

An almost limitless number of varie- 
ties of the olive have been brought to 
California from the olive-growing sec- 
tions of the globe, but none has proved 
so valuable as the Mission. The name 
Mission is significant of its origin, 
though this tree furnishes a great many 
distinct types. The olive, like some 
other fruits, has a tendency to revert 
toward the wild types if propagated 
from seed; therefore, in these ancient 
orchards may be seen trees of willowy 
tendency, those of upright growth, and 
others of a decidedly dwarf habit. Some 
trees produce large fruit, while others, 
near at hand, yield berries which are 


too small for pickling, and also are 
valueless for oil. Doubtless the seed 
brought from Mexico was taken from 
the varieties grown in Spain at that 
time, but many of the different types 
have arisen from new methods of propa- 
gation and changed climatic conditions. 

California has an ideal climate for 
the culture of the olive, for this tree 
vannot bear extremes of heat or cold. 
It may be seen waving its gray-green 
plumy boughs along the slopes and 
mesas of the higher foothills, or thriv- 
ing in perennial loveliness in the low 
valleys at sea-level. It thrives where 
other trees cannot be grown with profit. 
The growing of the olive for commercial 
purposes is yet in its infancy, but the 
alert orchardist is waking to the idea 
that it is one of the safest horticultural 
propositions in the state. 

The Los Angeles Olive Growers’ Asso- 
ciation alone reported a yield of more 
than 50,000 gallons of oil for the season 
of 1903. It has 1,100 acres in bearing 
in the San Fernando valley. The pickle 
crop of southern California is estimated 
at $75,000, and the present output of 
oil will yield the olive growers $500,000 
more yearly. These conservative figures 
show the olive industry to be already 
a rather lusty infant. 
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KE. D. Neff, the manager of La Mirada 
ranch, reported recently that its new 
olive press would crush ten tons every 
twenty-four hours. This would give at 
least 300 gallons of oil a day, for 
olives yield from twenty-five to thirty- 
five gallons a ton. La Mirada ranch 
has over 500 acres in olives, about 
125 of which are at present in bearing. 
Of the varieties grown here the Mission 
and Pendulina do best. 

In the past few years large areas have 
been planted to the olive in this state, 
and statistics show that in the neighbor- 
hood of three million trees are in a 
flourishing condition. In California 
bearing olive orchards are singularly 
free from insect pests, with the excep- 
tion of black scale, which, if allowed to 
breed, leaves its unsightly  soot-like 
deposit on bole and branch and fruit. 
The Australian ladybird (Rhizobius 
ventralis), which has recently been 
imported by the State Board of Horti- 
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culture to combat this scale, is proving 
one of the best aids in its destruction 
which the olive grower has. The grower 
provides safe resting places for this 
insect by attaching little nests of 
inverted corn husks among the olive 
branches, where it abides, sheltered from 
the cold and storm of the wet months. 

On account of the extreme bitterness 
of the fruit, even when fully ripe, it 
is given a wide berth by birds, which 
yearly destroy much of California’s 
choicest orchard products. In the young 
orchards one may sometimes find a 
small beetle, called the borer, which 
leaves tiny heaps of sawdust where it 
has entered the heart of the growing 
wood. When his work is thus discovered 
a wire is thrust into his new abode and 
twisted about, and the invader is 
destroyed. 

The olive, being a long-lived tree, 
does not produce fruit in paying quan- 
tities until seven or eight years old. 
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The olives are graded carefully both as to ripeness and size, and placed in separate receptacles 


Therefore, many land owners, who have 
been desirous of quick returns from their 
farms, have hesitated to plant exten- 
sively to this tree; they have reserved 
the more fertile areas for other fruits 
which come earlier into bearing, crowd- 
ing the olive back upon rocky slopes. 
This has added to the beauty of the 
landscape, but has not given the olive 
fair play; it needs water, pruning and 
cultivation, and repays a hundred fold 
for intelligent care. Olive trees when in 
full bearing will average two hundred 
and fifty gallons of berries each, 
annually. 

The orchardist realizes that he must 
go to a new and untried market with 
his 6,000 carloads of pickles and his 
2,000 carloads of oil, which the orchards 
now planted will furnish in the near 
future. He must create a demand for 
his products. The taste for pickles and 
oil is an acquired one, but as both are 
delicious and healthful articles of diet, 


he can be fearless in forcing the gates 
of the world’s markets. 

Somewhat recently an olive grower 
shipped to a friend in the grocery busi- 
ness in the Mississippi valley, a barrel 
of pickled olives. The barrel was 
opened, and the curious onlookers at 
once pronounced the olives spoiled, 
because they were black, and they had 
never seen other than the green bottled 
commodity. Without waiting to com- 
municate with his friend, the grocer 
ordered the olives thrown into the river. 
His disgust was small compared to that 
of the grower when the tidings reached 
him of the disposition made of his cher- 
ished gift. 

The green-colored olives found in our 
stores are the unripe fruit prepared for 
market, and not a special variety, as 
many people suppose. They are not 
nearly so rich in oil, nor is the flavor 
as good as that of those cured when the 
berry is fully matured. 
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The olive ripens from December to 
May. This is an advantage, as summer 
fruits come on the market nearly 
together, and hired help is at a premium. 
The olive grower has an opportunity to 
secure his crop when day laborers are 
unemployed ; he can thus obtain efficient 
help at reasonable prices. 

Olives for pickling are gathered at 
four stages of maturity; when green, 
when of a reddish tinge, ripe, or dead 
ripe. The process for curing in either 
of the four conditions is practically the 
same. The olives are carefully graded, 
both as to ripeness and size, and placed 
in separate receptacles. There are two 
methods used to extract the bitter prin- 
ciple, namely, the water process, and the 
lye process. Veteran olive growers of 
the state use both of these methods with 
success. 

If olives are processed by water, it 
requires from forty to eighty days. The 
olives are carefully gathered, that they 
may not be bruised. Some use canvas 


baskets, others rake them from the trees 


into sheets of canvas. They are then 
poured into shallow vats containing 
water, which is changed every day, or 
every other day for the period stated. 
Then they are placed in brine. The lye 
process is much shorter and requires 
but a few days to extract the bitter 
principle. Olive trees should be found 
in every family orchard. The amateur 
grower need not use either of the fore- 
going methods of curing, as they require 
skill, patience, and much labor. The 
following method is simple and gives 
the very best results: 

Pick from one to three gallons of 
black olives. With a thin-bladed knife 
slit each olive lengthwise into a vessel 
containing fresh water. <A five gallon 
kerosene can with the top removed is 
excellent for the purpose. You will be 
surprised to note how quickly you can 
prepare three gallons in this way. 
Change the water every day for two or 
three weeks, and when the bitter is all 
extracted put the fruit in water in which 
has been dissolved a large teacup of 
salt, more or less—it is a matter of taste. 
Olives prepared thus are delicious, and 
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will keep several weeks—provided the 
family is small. 

The method of extracting olive oil 
is practically the same as that used two 
thousand years ago, except that machin- 
ery takes the place of the labor of men 
and animals. There are only a few olive 
mills in this state. One of these is 
located in the Ojai valley, at Nordhoff. 
It is equipped with the very latest 
machinery used for the purpose of oil 
manufacture. This mill stands close 
to the Ojai valley railroad depot, and 
the oil produced is of the very finest 
quality, and is easily transported to good 
markets. The thud of its machinery was 
a new and never-ceasing sound to the 
dwellers at the Ojai for some weeks, but 
sewer facilities were limited, and the 
management ran the mill only during 
daylight for the last two months of the 
campaign of that year. The capacity 
of the mill is four tons of olives per 
day, and the output of oil from the four 
hundred acres of olive orchard which 
supply it, will be in the neighborhood 
of 6,000 gallons. 

Ordinary fifty-pound fruit boxes, 
which one sees in any orchard, are 
brought to the eastern entrance of the 
main building, full to the brim with 
glossy black olives. They look decidedly 
tempting, but only a novice will be so 
rash as to taste the bitter beauties. The 
olives are weighed in boxes and stacked 
temporarily on a broad platform at the 
door, whence they are carried on trucks 
to the fanning machine just inside the 
building; here leaves and other refuse 
are winnowed out before they are raised 
by an elevator to the next story, where 
they are placed two inches deep on shal- 
low trays to dry. This apartment occu- 
pies the whole story, having a storage 
capacity of seventeen tons of the drying 
fruit. The olives remain here from 
five to fifteen days. Sliding windows, 
which are constantly open in fair 
weather, are arranged on both the north 
and south sides, and wooden shutters 
swing open on the west end of the room, 
thus securing abundant ventilation. It 
is clean and cool here, and one sits on 
the edge of a low pile of trays, with the 
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subdued noise of the machinery sounding 
pleasantly from the story below, and 
examines with interest the stacks of 
trays containing olives in varying stages 
of dryness, from the freshly spread fruit 
hardly an hour from the green branches, 
to the shriveled drupes that rattle like 
seed-corn as one moves them about with 
the hand. 

Near the east end of the drying-room 
is a hopper six feet square, with a chute 
leading down to the olive-cutter in the 
room below. This wooden chute has two 
sliding doors, the space between holding 
a charge of olives, which is about fifty 
pounds. When the lower door in the 
chute is opened the olives slide into the 
cutting machine. his cutter has two 
large steel cylinders, which are so nicely 
adjusted and geared that the olives are 
not crushed in passing, the skin only 
being slightly cut. There are stationary 
scrapers, which remove the cut olives 
that may adhere to the cylinders, and 
two others, which place the olives in 
the path of these rollers. The cut olives 
fall into a pan below. All the recepta- 


cles for grinding, crushing and receiving 
the broken berries are made of metal, 
that they may not become rancid, for 
olives absorb odors readily. 


The fruit taken from the cutter is 
next made into cheeses in shallow 
frames, covered with burlap, and piled 
one above another in two metal baskets, 
and the pressure applied from the 
hottom. Here is a hydraulic press of 150 
tons force, with a capacity of one thous- 
and pounds. The cheeses remain under 
pressure one and one-half hours. ‘This 
removes the water from the olives and 
secures from six to ten per cent of virgin 
oil, and is termed the first pressing. 
When the cheeses are removed they seem 
dry and compact, but they have not yet 
yielded all their oily treasure ; therefore, 
they are crumbled and thrown into 
a receiving tank, and from thence fed 
into the crusher, or mill, and ground for 
half an hour. This process breaks up 
the tiny cells in the olive pulp, which 
are stored with oil, and likewise crushes 
the pits. When it is ground sufficiently 
the pomace is again put into the press, 
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as before. When removed the oil is all 
separated from it, then it is run out 
by machinery to the. dumping-ground 
outside the building, where it lies, a 
blue-gray mass, to be sold as hog-feed, 
fuel and fertilizer. It is valued for 
these purposes at three dollars a ton. 

Back in the receiving tank in the 
mill stands the newly expressed crude 
oil. In its present state it is not invit- 
ing. ‘The process of cleansing is begun 
by removing it to a washer, where it 
comes in contact with water, and is 
washed, much as one cleanses a soiled 
garment. From the washer it goes to 
the clarifier, where it deposits any sedi- 
ment drawn into it from the washer. 
Again it is removed into settling tanks, 
where it remains until ready to be con- 
veyed to the filtering room in the base- 
ment. It is two months or more after 
the oil is expressed from the olive before 
it is perfected by this last process. 

Hitherto one has moved cautiously 
about in the mill room, for, from floor 
to ceiling, it is reeking with oil— 
although it is not the vile liquid one has 
always associated with that word, but 
pure, fresh, fragrant, directly from 
nature’s storehouse. One steps into the 
elevator and, presto! he stands in a 
deli -htfully clean, attractive basement. 
Rows of upright, cylindrical, iron stor- 
age tanks stand spotless on one side. 
The floor is as clean as a table. Oppo- 
site the tanks on the farther side of the 
room are long, low racks holding one 
hundred shining glass jars. From the 
tanks the oil is drawn and _ passes 
through filter-paper, drop by drop, into 
these glistening receptacles, which hold 
five gallons each. ‘Twenty-four hours 
are required for each gallon to make 
its way through this last filter. 

At a table at one end of the room a 
man is filling bottles and cans, appro- 
priately labeled, with the delicious prod- 
uct of the olive, for the market. You 
are permitted to sample the yellow 
liquid, and feel grateful accordingly. 
If you are very fortunate indeed, per- 
haps you may be invited to carry away 
a dainty bottle of the precious product 
of the olive mill. 





How I Make Olive Oll 


By Frank A. KIMBALL 


HE making of olive oil is not such 
an intricate process as it is gen- 
erally understood to be, but it 

does require great care and cleanliness. 
The first consideration is that the ber- 
ries must be absolutely clean, and free 
from leaves, stems and other foreign 
matter. They may be crushed and 
pressed immediately on being picked, 
but preferably they should be spread 
for a few days on trays made to slide 
into frames so that a slight shake once 
each day shall change the positions of 
the olives and there- 
by hasten the evap- 
oration of water 
from them; or they 
may be spread on 
floors, which should 
not be of pine, to a 
depth of not more 
than two inches, 
where they must be 
earefully raked 
over, with a wooden 
rake, every day to 


time, slightly at first, and the pulp is 
put into camel’s-hair cloth bags or those 
made of vegetable fiber, or into wooden 
tubs made of narrow slats heavily cir- 
cled with hinged hoops (to facilitate 
removal of the pressed pulp). Light 
pressure is applied by a long ratchet 
lever. 

The fruit juice and oil runs from the 
press into a bright tin tank below, where 
the oil rises to the top and is drawn off 
through faucets, or perhaps it is 
skimmed off and put into bright tin 
tanks. This is vir- 
gin olive oil. 

The pomace now 
is reground consid- 
erably finer and is 
subjected to heavier 
pressure than be- 
fore, and the result- 
ing oil is named 
virgin olive oil, sec- 
ond pressing; and 
it is kept separate 
from the virgin 
olive oil. 





prevent mold, as the 
slightest molding 
of the olives ruins 
the oil. 

The ordinary crushing mill is a gran- 
ite basin eight feet in diameter at the 
top, six feet at the bottom and two feet 
in depth, in which a granite roller about 
five feet in diameter and with a four- 
teen-inch face is made to revolve by belt 
and cog-wheel connection with a steam 
engine. But the crushing may be done 
by horse-power, provided it is far enough 
removed from the crusher to prevent the 
bad odors arising from the motive power 
being absorbed by the oil, which is a 
most essential condition. About 350 
pounds of ripe olives are crushed at a 


The ordinary crushing mill is a granite basin 
in which a granite roller is made to revolve 


Now the pomace 
is again crushed, 
much finer than before, boiling water 
being added during the process to facili- 
tate the rendering (by still heavier pres- 
sure) of the remaining oil, which is 
denominated pure olive oil, third press- 
ing, and is kept separate from the first 
and second pressings. 

There is an immediate precipitation 
of sediment from which the oil must 
be drawn or dipped and put into abso- 
lutely clean bright tin tanks, and this 
process must be repeated several times 
during the following thirty to ninety 
davs before it will be perfectly clear 
and bright. It is then pressed through 
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a filter made in three sections, each sec- 
tion being lined with several thicknesses 
of canton flannel and white cotton wad- 
ding in alternate layers. (The process 
may be hastened by filtering through 
druggists’ filtering paper.) The oil is 
now ready for bottling and the market. 
The bottles must be clean and absolutely 
dry, and the corks must be free of all 
specks of dust. 

The preceding process may be much 
simplified by using a steel roller crusher, 
which reduces the whole mass to any 


LMOND culture in the United 
States, although originally the 
idea of the Department of Agri- 

culture, is the result of the energy and 

perseverance of a Californian, A. T. 

Hatch. About fifty years ago the 

national government imported a quan- 

tity of almond seedlings and distributed 
them wherever the peach was thriving, 
it being believed that these two fruits 
needed the same environment. ‘The 
almond trees flourished and bloomed 
profusely, but matured no fruit; and 
it was almost accepted as a fact that 
this nut could not be raised in the 

United States. 

When all others were disheartened, 
Mr. Hatch continued his experiments 
on his ranch at Suisun. He found that 
while the imported seedlings failed to 
produce fruit, the seedling germinated 
in California matured a nut that differed 
from its mother stock and also varied 
according to the locality in which the 
tree was grown. From 192 varieties that 
he created he selected four to develop 
further as staple products. By forming 
partnerships with numerous farmers, 
who furnished the ground while he 
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How Almonds are Grown 


By KATHARINE A. CHANDLER 
y 


Photographs by Tibbitts 
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degree of fineness, and one pressing 
renders all the‘oil at one time and of 
one kind, which may immediately be 
put through a “rapid fire” filter, thereby 
making it possible to gather, crush, 
press, filter, bottle, case and market the 
oil in twenty-four hours from the tree 
to the market. 

There is no question that the oil pro- 
duced by the first, or primitive process, 
is superior in quality to that which is 
machine made, and is the method still 
in’ use by many producers. 





supplied the trees, he was enabled to test 
the different climatic conditions, and to 
decide which localities were favorable. 
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THE ALMOND HARVEST—-WHERE 


He learned that almonds mature in a 
yarm climate which is dry in summer. 
The more moisture they can have in 
growing time the plumper the nut, but 
when ripening approaches they need 
dryness. These requirements exclude 
from the culture many parts of Cali- 
fornia where the almond was _ first 
planted. The nut will not mature in 
the coast regions where the fog pours 
in each summer’s day, nor in the colder 
parts of the state. The southern Sacra- 
mento valley and the northern San 
Joaquin are the localities where the 
almond thrives best, and here many 
growers are making it their principal 
crop. 

In January, when all other orchards 
are still gaunt, the almond envelops 
itself in beauteous raiment of pink and 
white and sends off incense telegrams to 
early bee and jubilant lark until its 
domain seems the very embodiment of 
spring. From then until the end of 
May the grower lives in hourly fear 
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PAYS TO BEAT ABOUT THE BUSH 


If his 


of frosts or spiders or diseases. 
crop survive all these, and it may one 
year out of five, he is light-hearted in 
his difficulty of securing hands for the 


harvest. Because of the lack of suffi- 
cient laborers, many of the growers use 
machinery for hulling and sorting the 
nuts. 
‘To place their crops on the market, 
the growers are gradually forming them- 
selves into associations. The missionary 
in the field was the Davisville Almond 
Growers’ Association of Yolo county, 
formed in 1897. It achieved such, good 
results, and so urged other vicinities 
to follow its example, that other district 
associations were organized and it is 
hoped that soon all the three hundred 
almond growers of the state will unite 
into a state association. Today the 
Davisville Association practically sets 
the price for almonds throughout the 
United States. 

In 1903 California shipped to the 
east about 6,000,000 pounds of almonds. 








HOW ALMOND 
In the same year the importation of this 
nut from Spain, France, and Italy was 
9,045,783 pounds. California’s number 
of pounds exported does not represent 
her full production of the nut. Within 
her borders certain health foods, extracts, 
and cosmetics are manufactured from the 
almond to be sold in the eastern market. 

The paper-shell almonds are a Cali- 
fornian development originated by Mr. 
Hatch. The highest priced, and those of 
best flavor, are the Nonpareil, the I X L, 
the Ne Plus Ultra, and La Prima. 
They are generally long single nuts, of 
varying thickness and breadth, and with- 
out the habit the European species have 
of producing philopenas. The best 
imported nuts reach the United States 
already shelled, so as to save on the duty, 
and go direct to the confectioner rather 
than to the general public. The best 
foreign almond the public can buy is 
the Tarragona, a Spanish variety, with 
a broad kernel less sweet than some 
Californian species and a thick, rather 
soft shell. 
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A MODERN HUSKING BEE 

Although California has given more 
attention to almond culture than has 
any one of her sister states, not nearly 
all her available acres are devoted to it. 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, too, 
have localities adapted to this nut, and 
they have entered into its production to 
a small extent. If California will put 
the rest of her suitable ground into this 
industry, we may soon harvest not only 
enough for our own nation, but also a 
surplus for our neighbors across the sea. 

















WHERE A SQUIRREL WOULD LIKE TO MAKE HIS WINTER QUARTERS 





By ALBERTA 


The oak trees grew for many years 
Till they were grown up trees; 

And in the valleys there were none 
As beautiful as these. 

And then came men and cut them down 
With saw and ax and spade, 

Because the orchards could not grow 
Beneath the oak trees’ shade. 

The oak trees’ wood was cut and sold, 
And then was hauled away: 


A pile of giant stumps is all 
That’s left of them today. 


Drawing by Gordon Ross 
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Those stumps are Fairy palaces; 
They’re caves for growling bears; 
They are the Himalaya Hills, 
Where Hindoos say their prayers. 
And oftentimes they’re floes of ice 
Upon the Arctic Sea. 

In short, they are just anything 
That they are wished to be. 

I’m sorry that the lovely trees 
Were killed in such a way— 
And yet, the stumps they left behind 
Are beautiful for play. 





A Legend of San Jacinto 


By Mary A. Davis 


Photographs by Paul M. Davis 


INTER visitors to Los Angeles 
W and vicinity notice the mag- 

nificent snow-capped peaks to 
the eastward, and shudder at the thought 
of climbing their chilly and forbidding 
sides, but when summer comes their 
aspect changes, and the person is for- 
tunate who can spend a month in one 
of these sylvan spots far above the 
haunts of civilization. 

Kach mountain has its own peculiar 
charm, but for majestic scenery, grassy 
nooks, lovely valleys and fine forests, 
San Jacinto is king. The eastern side 
is grand beyond description, but impos- 
sible of ascent, rising from the desert 
at sea-level almost perpendicularly to 
the summit, 10,987 feet. The northern 
side is almost as precipitous and has 
masses of boulders which it would be 
foolish to attempt to overcome. The 
ascent is more gradual on the south, 
and the western slope has a series of 
ridges which seem to have been expressly 
designed for a wagon-road. ‘The earth 
is a clay formation, ideal for a roadbed, 
firm, hard, and with little dust. The 
grade is not steep in any part and the 
distance from Banning, the nearest 
Southern Pacific station, to Strawberry 
valley is only sixteen miles. 

Ascending one of these ridges, it is 
only necessary to turn the head to get 
fine vistas of the valleys on either side, 
and if the day is clear, the view extends 
over several chains of mountains to the 
ocean. To the eastward lies the desert 
grandly magnificent in its vastness, but 
it is not such a dreadful monster after 
all, for there are numerous patches of 
green, showing that the soil is fertile, 
and only needs water to change the 
barren waste into productive land. 

Just where the Whitewater river 
crosses from the opposite mountains, a 


long railway train is coming up the 
grade into the San Gorgonio pass. It 
requires two engines to pull it from sea- 
level to Beaumont, the summit of the 
pass, at an altitude of 2,560 feet, and 
from this height you can watch it for 
an hour as it crawls along like a snake, 
past Cabazon and Banning, and is finally 
lost to the view in the descent from 
Beaumont to Colton. 

The San Gorgonio pass separates Mt. 
San Jacinto from Mt. San Gorgonio, the 
latter being 730 feet higher, and the 
highest peak of the range. It is a long 
ridge of gray granite covered even in 
summer with numerous patches of snow, 
which blending in color with the granite, 
gives it its other and more popular name 
of Grayback. The long valley between 
these peaks lies directly below and forms 
a beautiful panorama of waving grain 
fields, villages, farm-houses and orchards. 
A bend in the road shows the San 
Jacinto valley on the other side, with 
several towns, and a lake shimmering 
in the sunlight, and in every direction 
a magnificent view of mountain and 
valley, clear skies, singing birds, noble 
forests and lovely bracing air. The 
new road passes near several stock- 
ranches and dairy-farms, and a valley 
in which there is an old deserted saw- 
mill makes a capital camping place. 

The Indians call Mt. San Jacinto 
Thunder mountain, and have numerous 
legends of the evil spirits which are said 
to dwell in its rocky caverns. On the 
north side of the mountain near the top 
there is a deep fissure into which the 
sun never shines, which is always filled 
with ice and snow. This melting snow 
is the source of a stream called by 
the whites, Snow creek, but by the 
Indians, named Leaping water. It dashes 
down the steep mountainsides in many 
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Ascending one of the ridges 


cascades, and in one place takes a leap 


of several hundred feet. Huge granite 
boulders line its steep descent, and few 
are able to climb from the valley to this 
beautiful fall. Although the water is 
cold and pure, and grateful in this desert 
land, it is said to bring misfortune to 
those who endeavor to own it, and blood 
has been shed by white men in quarrels 
over its possession. The Indians are 
very superstitious about Leaping water, 
refusing to visit this part of the moun- 
tain, and tell a sad story of a youth and 
maiden who committed suicide by jump- 
ing from the rocks above the fall. Here 
is the story: 

‘The Serenos were a powerful tribe 
occupying the San Bernardino moun- 
tains, with their chief village near the 
present town of Banning. They lived 
in peace and plenty, carefully avoiding 
the fierce tribes of the desert, but on 
friendly terms with the Coahuillas, 
whose homes were on the other side of 
Thunder mountain. Like the Serenos, 
the Coahuillas were a noble race, large 
of stature, and erect and bold in bearing, 


the view extends over several chains of mountains 


and fearing nothing but the Great 
Spirit, whom they worshiped with awe 
and reverence. Among their religious 
rites was the Eagle dance, and boys were 
set apart at an early age, feeling honored 
to be removed from parents and friends 
to the depths of the forest, where they 
fasted and prayed to be delivered from 
all things evil, and their bodies were 
trained until their limbs became 
supple that they could dance for hours 
without fatigue. Many of their young 
men were fine dancers, but none could 
equal Maskoni, the son of Wasego. The 
fame of his dancing soon spread to Mas- 
beso, the chief of the Serenos, and he 
sent a messenger to Habano, the chief 
of the Coahuillas, and asked permission 
to visit his Coahuillan brother, to wit- 
ness the dancing of this remarkable 
young man. Habano returned a cour- 
teous assent, and invited Masbeso and 
his warriors to a feast at the next full 
moon. 

As the time approached, great prep- 
arations were made. The women ground 
quantities of corn, hunters were sent in 
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A LEGEND OF 
search of game, others went to the for- 
ests and cut branches and poles to make 
the enclosure in which the Eagle dance 
was to take place. A large space in the 
center of the village was prepared and 
the ground beaten hard and smooth. 
It was enclosed with poles into which 
branches were closely woven. <A second 
circle of poles and branches was placed 
within the larger circle and the space 
between divided into rooms for their 
guests. Couches were made of boughs 
and covered with the skins of mountain 
lions, bears and mountain sheep. 

The young men who were to take part 
in the ceremony had been preparing for 
some days, and although their guests 
arrived somewhat weary, there could be 
no feasting until the Eagle dance was 
over. A fire was lighted in the center 
of the enclosure, and an old medicine 
man placed upon it a pot of herbs, which 
simmered and bubbled as he muttered 
incantations. Occasionally he stopped 


stirring it, and chased out the dogs 
with a burning brand, or waved back 
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those who encroached too far on the 
circle reserved for the dancers. 

Just as the moon was rising over the 
tree tops the young braves bounded into 
the circle. They were clad in skirts 
of foxes’ tails, covered with the long, 
beautiful tail feathers of eagles, which 
were fastened at the waist by the quills 
to belts of rattlesnake skins. They wore 
caps of foxes’ skins, with the long tails 
hanging down their backs, and around 
these caps were crowns of eagle feathers. 
The number and beauty of the feathers 
ini their apparel indicated the skill and 
daring of the young braves in securing 
these ferocious birds from the wild and 
inaccessible places where they build their 
nests. None of the young men had so 
many, or so long and beautiful feathers 
as Maskoni, whose tall and supple figure 
indicated his strength and grace. 

As the dancers appeared a low, weird 
chant was heard, sighing like the wind 
in the forest, at times low and sad, and 
at others loud and defiant, and the 
dancers moved in unison, bending and 
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A PARTY OF MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS ON THE TOP OF MT. SAN JACINTO, ALTITUDD 10,987 FEET 


in perfect time, the beautiful 


swaying 
feathers undulating silver gray and 
white in the glimmering firelight. The 
weird chant went on and on, now faster 
now slower, and the dancers circled 
around each other in ecstasy, never 
touching, but always going around the 
fire and the crouching medicine man 
with his boiling pot. 

The moon climbed to the zenith and 
began its descent on the other side; 
the fire burned low, and one by one the 
exhausted dancers dropped out of the 
circle, until none was left but Maskoni, 
and as the moon dropped out of sight, 
he, too, ceased and retired to his wig- 
wam, and all became silent in the village. 

For several days after the Eagle dance 
all was merriment and feasting. Among 
the maidens of the village was a beauti- 
ful girl named Monona, daughter of the 
great bear hunter, Shoyawi. Maskoni 
and Monona had grown up together 
from childhood, and loved each other 
devotedly, although their parents knew 
nothing of their affection. When Mas- 
beso saw the beautiful girl, he deter- 
mined to take her back to his village, 


and going to her father offered to give 
him three of his best ponies in exchange 
for her, telling him that Monona should 
be queen in his home beyond Thunder 
mountain. Shoyawi was flattered but 
said that three ponies were not enough, 
and the chief agreed to give him five, 
and so the bargain was made. That 
evening Shoyawi told Monona what a 
fine husband he had secured for her 
and, although she wept and implored 
him not to send her away from her 
home and people, he remained obdurate, 
and said she was a foolish girl and did 
not know when she was well off. 
Habano readily consented that his 
brother chief should carry away the 
beautiful maiden as his bride, and prep- 
arations were at once begun for the 
wedding feast. When Maskoni heard 
that he was going to lose Monona, he 
threw himself down in an agony of 
grief, but becoming calmer, went in 
search of her. He found the poor girl 
lying under a tree, speechless in her 
woe, and forgetting his own sorrow did 
all that he could to comfort her. They 
talked long and earnestly. At first they 
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thought of running away, but where 
could they go? To the northward was 
the country of Habano, to the east, the 
dreadful desert, and to the west and 
south were tribes at war with their 
people, who would surely force them 
apart and make them slaves. 

They decided that if they could not 
live together they could die together, 
and they determined to slip away that 
night and end- their lives. When all 
were asleep they stole softly out of the 
village and almost forgot their grief in 
the pleasure of being together. They 
decided to climb the steep side of 
Thunder mountain and throw them- 
selves from the rocks above the fall of 
Leaping water. The sun had long risen 


when they reached the mountain, and 
was just setting when they climbed the 
crags above the fall. They had no heart 
for the beautiful vista which spread 
before their view. The sight of the 
valley of the Serenos, dotted with homes, 
only added to their grief, and no ray 
of hope cheered their gloom. As the 
sun dropped behind the mountain they 
stood on the brink of the chasm and, 
clinging together, chanted the prayer of 
their people for the dying. Then with 
one last loving embrace, they made the 
fatal plunge. So it is that the Indians 
avoid the spot, and say that each day, 
as the sun sets, the dying chant of 
Maskoni and Monona can be heard above 
the roar of the falls of Leaping water. 


The San Pedro Breakwater 


By Cuartes FreDERIC HOLDER 


Photographs by Tibbitts 


TANDING on the bluff, looking at 
S the long sinuous snake-like line 

that marks the San Pedro break- 
water, I fancied I could see—and it did 
not require much imagination—the ship 
of Dana’s “T'wo Years Before the Mast” 
lying in as near shore as possible; could 
hear the rustle and crash of hides as 
they were thrown down the cliffs; could 
see them loaded into boats and rowed out 
through the kelp beds, and laboriously 
hoisted aboard. I could see the signal 


go fluttering up, recalling the men as 
the barometer dropped, and the ship 
making sail, hauling out into the chan- 
nel under close-reefed topsails and per- 
haps a rag of a storm staysail, lying to, 
in the open sea until the southwester 
blew itself out. 

This has been the experience of every 
large ship in later years. San Pedro 
was a port only in good weather. Grad- 
ually the inner harbor was developed, 
feneral Phineas Banning starting a 














The rocks of granite which are being lowered to form 
the superstructure, weigh from eight to twenty tons 
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towing and freighting business unloading 
the large vessels and towing the freight 
in; and by degrees the business increased 
until we have the inner harbor of today, 
a narrow slip, yet crowded with shipping 
and crying aloud to be enlarged, 
dug out and made the fine harbor 
of refuge for which Nature intended it. 
To make this possible and afford a safe 
anchorage for vessels of the largest size, 
an outside harbor was necessary, and 
after many surveys, and much contro- 
versy, for and against, the government 
decided to build a breakwater which 
should be second to none, and which 
would afford a perfect harbor between 
San Francisco and San Diego—the only 
perfect harbors on the mainland coast 
between these cities six hundred miles 
apart. 

The colossal nature of the proposition 
cannot be appreciated by a mere glance 
at the work in progress, as the long line 
of trestle creeping out gives but little 
idea of the depth of water or the enor- 
mous mass of rock necessary to the work. 
To erect a wall 


The plan was as follows: 
of rock out into the ocean, beginning at 
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a point almost two-thirds of a mile off 
shore near Point Firmin, that should be 
fourteen feet above water at low tide 
and eight hundred feet in length. This 
meant a wall sixty-four feet high, one 
hundred and ninety feet at the base and 
twenty feet across the top. The bottom 
to be of rough rock, the top to have a 
superstructure of well-smoothed rocks, 
laid in with regularity, but without mor- 
tar, to give the completed structure a 
shipshape appearance. The cost was 
estimated at $3,000,000. This gigantic 
enterprise was begun in 1900, and when 
it is considered that the rock at first was 
brought from Santa Catalina island, 
twenty miles distant, by scow, and later 
from Chatsworth park by rail, the 
remarkable nature of the work can be 
realized. After the primary surveys were 
made and the rock began to come from 
the mainland, Captain Meyler com- 
menced the construction of a trestle fol- 
lowing the projecting line of the break- 
water, and upon this was built a railroad 
so that the cars loaded with rock could 
run out. This double track trestle was 
gradually extended until today it is 
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—great cranes which seize the rocks and lift them, 


like huge arms, and drop them in place—an interesting spectacle 


7,876 feet in length, and rock has been 
dumped all along this and appears at the 


surface for the entire distance. Captain 
Trefathom of the steamer Hermosa, 
which makes the port daily, informed the 
writer that already the breakwater made 
a great difference, reducing the sea over 
the bar. The report of the commerce 
for the past year shows that there has 
heen a gain of thirty per cent in the year. 
During that time 879 steam vessels and 
387 sailing vessels entered the harbor. 
The total tonnage for the year was 477,- 
193 incoming and 425,158 outgoing; 
769,404 tons of freight were entered and 
cleared. 

This trestle was built by piles, and a 
pile driver is the advance guard of the 
work. All along the trestle are great 
cranes which seize the rocks and lift 
them, like huge arms, and drop them in 
place—an interesting spectacle. The 
work was first carried on under Cap- 
tain Jadwin, of the United States Engi- 
neer Corps. He was succeeded by Major 
J. H. Willard, and he in turn was 


succeeded by Captain C. H. McKinstry, 
who has the work in hand at the present 
time. 

At the quarries a small army of 
men are blasting and cutting out the 
rock and slabs for the various purposes, 
loading them on cars and_ shipping 
them to the amount of two thousand tons 
per day, or seventy carloads in one 
month. During the past year 1,566,093 
tons of rock have been placed in the sub- 
structure and 43,276 tons on the super- 
structure, making 1,609,369 tons under 
the contract. 

In the construction of this wall, which 
is to give smooth water to a large area, 
two kinds of rock are used. That of the 
center is a superior quality, to give a 
strong vertebre to the giant structure. 
On the outside another kind is employed, 
and small rocks are dropped into the 
interstices here and there, to make it solid. 
The superstructure is to be of the same 
quality as the interior, and the result 
will make a wall which will withstand 
the heaviest seas which pile in upon 
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the Californian coast. The rocks of 
granite which are now being lowered 
to form the superstructure weich from 
eight to twenty tons. The results of this 
work will give San Pedro, and indirectly 
Los Angeles, a harbor of refuge embra- 
cing an area of one square mile, in which 
can float the navies of the world. It is, 
of course, necessary to have a harbor for 
commerce, and this San Pedro possesses, 
where the local and coastwise steamers 
and the lumber vessels from the north 
land. Plans have been devised to make this 
small harbor adequate to the demands 
upon it when, by the time the break- 
water is completed, the commerce will 
have doubled. The work in the inner 
harbor was authorized by the river 
and harbor act of March 3, 1899, and 
was undertaken under the late distin- 
guished head of the department here, 
Captain James J. Meyler. In brief, the 
plan was to increase the depth of the 
present inner harbor to twenty-five feet 
at low tide, and to enlarge the area. 


It is evident to any one who has 
glanced at the old Wilmington harbor 
at high tide that Nature has done every- 
thing for the harbor except depth, and 
that in time this large waterway will 
become one of the most important ports in 
California, and the land about it of trans- 
cendent value. Those who have watched 
the making of land at Oakland can readily 
see how this fine basin can be enlarged 
and deepened by building a water front 
or fence, and by pumping and dredging, 
filling up the land portion. It is 
estimated that the cost of this inner har- 
bor improvement will be $2,000,000, a 
small amount when the value of the har- 
bor to the shipping world is realized. The 
work is not to be done at once, but by 
sections, which will be available as fin- 
ished. When completed we shall have a 
channel from Dead Man’s island four 


hundred feet wide and a mile long. At 
the upper end, the inner harbor, two 
thirds of a mile across, will be dredged 
to a mean depth of thirty feet, for 
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turning purposes, and ultimately will 
become a great harbor, as suggested. 

The plan also includes extending the 
present jetty and dredging the channel. 
his inner harbor, owing to the rapid 
development of commerce here, will 
doubtless be completed much sooner 
than was anticipated, and will be ade- 
quate for the demands upon it, and in 
years to come will be provided with a 
dry dock and other facilities required. 
Its area is estimated at twelve hundred 
acres, and with a depth of twenty feet it 
will float the commerce of the region for 
time to come. The progress of the work 
will be as follows: First the entrance 
at Dead Man’s island will be dredged 
to twenty-five feet and the portion 
at the wharves to a depth of twenty- 
four feet, to be followed by a sixteen- 
hundred-foot turning basin with a depth 
of twenty-four feet. 

To accomplish this initial work it is 
estimated that three years will be required 
and about half a million dollars will 
be expended. Already the town of San 
Pedro is feeling the results of this work, 
in the increase of commerce. ‘The town 
is growing. The government will estab- 
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lish a post here in the near future, and 
what has long been a small town will 
take on the importance of a city. 

A glance at San Pedro any day will 
show the little harbor filled to the danger 
point with vessels, often crowding the 
line of wharves; and a study of the 
arrivals in the course of a month would 
demonstrate that even if the improve- 
ments were to cost twenty millions, com- 
merce at San Pedro would justify 
it. In lumber alone the showing at this 
port is interesting. The report of the 
commerce for the past year shows that 
362,519,101 feet of lumber were handled. 

San Pedro has grown rapidly during 
the past year, the stimulation of com- 
merce being felt in all directions. It 
now has connection with Los Angeles by 
three roads, the last being the new 
Huntington electric which makes a rapid 
run between the city and the harbor. 
Incoming vessels in the early spring and 
winter do not have to watch the barom- 
eter today. They sail in and come 
to anchor where Dana’s ship rounded 
to, but now in perfect safety behind the 
long wall of rock which makes the water 
of the bay as smooth as a mill pond. 
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A Morning Song 


By Etwyn HorrMan 


Once more the sable Night takes wings 
And seeks her cryptic cell, 

And her last filmy vaporings 
The sun’s keen beams dispel. 


Up, lark, and stretch thy tuneful throat, 
Sweet robin, pitch thy song. 

"Tis joy that makes the day seem short; 
Tis grief that makes it long. 
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BETWEEN TWO RIVERS 


BY MARGUERITE STABLER 








HEADING GRAIN, THE CALIFORNIAN METHOD OF IARVESTING 


A Description of Sutter County, California 


Photographs by Mrs. C. H. Smith 


T was a lordly estate that General 
Sutter sought from the Mexican 


government. In the early records 
we read the terms of his claim as fol- 
lows: “A tract of land called New Hel- 
vetia containing eleven square leagues, 
and a surplus of land lying within 
said Rancho, said surplus being in extent 
twenty-two square leagues. Said claim 
being founded on a Mexican grant to 
the petition for the said eleven square 
leagues made in 1841 by Juan B. Alva- 
rado, then Commandant General of the 
Californias. And another Mexican grant 
to the petition of John A Sutter Jr. 
for the aforesaid surplus of twenty-two 
square leagues made in 1845.” 

The claim to the surplus, or Sobrante 
grant, was not confirmed by Alvarado’s 
successor, Manuel Micheltorena, but the 
eleven square leagues on the American, 
Sacramento, and Feather rivers were 
long the freehold of the Sutter family. 
Where the doughty old general planted 
his pioneer vine and fig-tree is now a 
part of the great northern citrus belt, 
and where his long-horned cattle roamed 
from the river to the hills, barbed-wire 
fences mark the possessions of his 


numerous successors. Here the broad 
acres of Sutter county lie fifty miles 
north and south, with an average width 
of twenty-five miles, and here exists the 
unique condition of palm and orange 
trees flourishing with the pine. With a 
mild salubrious climate ranging between 
100 degrees above zero in summer and 
30 degrees above zero in winter, we find 
a modern type of the ancient Avalon, 

Where falls not hail or rain or any snow 

Now ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard 

lawns; 

Although, unlike the legendary Ava- 
lon, this is a present possibility and not 
the reward of a hazy hereafter; and 
while we name the four seasons in our 
calendar we have in reality but two— 
spring and summer. For the late 
Indian summer days last until the first 
rains in October, and with their first 
faint patter upon the dry earth the 
grasses begin to cut the mold with their 
tiny green blades, .ue meadow-larks and 
linnets return, the first wild-flowers 
begin to appear along the roadsides 
and in the unplowed fields, and Cali- 
fornia’s midwinter-spring is here. 
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However, it is not the gold of the 
buttereups and poppies that constitutes 
Sutter county’s wealth. It is the six 
hundred square miles of arable land 
with its deep, rich soil, the immense 
herds that pasture on its tule lands and 
hillsides, the undeveloped possibilities 
of the Sutter buttes with their traces 
of gold, coal and oil deposits, and its 
enterprising factories, that place Sutter 
among the most prosperous counties in 
the state. 

The great, rolling Sacramento river 
marks the county’s entire western line, 
while the Feather and Bear rivers cut 
through its length, giving an abundant 
water supply and providing steamboat 
navigation from two sources. So, 
although this county has been able to 
sustain its fame for productiveness with- 
out recourse to irrigation, no county in 
the state can draw upon a greater water 
supply. The Butte County Canal Com- 
pany has recently made a survey for an 
irrigation ditch to traverse Butte and 
Sutter counties which will afford an 
inexpensive and ample supply for two 
thirds of the county. It is these condi- 
tions, together with the abundant rain- 
fall, averaging almost twenty inches to 
the season, that clinch the boast of the 
Sutter county farmer that a drouth or 
crop-failure is about the only thing this 
county can not produce. 

The river and slough lands, with their 
rich, black, loamy soil, produce almost 
any crop of the temperate or semi-tropic 
zones, and the growing of vegetables 
promises to be a great industry. Already 
this vicinity is noted for its melons, 
potatoes, beans, tomatoes, and sweet- 
potatoes, and berries of almost every 
known variety are shipped to the eastern 
markets in car-lots. The bean industry, 
although now in its infancy, makes a 
special claim for attention, a large area 
of the tule lands being especially adapted 
to the growing of this profitable com- 
modity. This tract is free from alkali 
and is adapted to bean-raising by the 
constant accession of silt and light soil 
from Butte creek and other streams. 
There are thousands of acres of such 
lands in this district, and the average 
gross yield is estimated at from sixty to 
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a hundred dollars an acre. Beans make 
money as well as brains. 

The higher lands away from the river 
are sandy loams running into clay soils 
which make strong grain and fruit lands. 
While all varieties of deciduous and 
citrus fruits are grown successfully, the 
most popular product is the peach. ‘Two 
large canneries and an extensive dried- 
fruit packing-house are taxed to their 
utmost capacity to liandle the prolific 
peach output. Hundreds of men, women 
and children flock to this center from 
the outlying districts during the sum- 
mer months, making the cannery 
environs, for the time, a bustling indus- 
trial community. Then, as the rush of 
handling the fruit crop wanes, the hop 
crop comes, and the tide of harvesting 
humanity drifts down to the hop 
districts. And so one product follows 
another in such quick succession that 
there scarcely is a time when some crop 
is not being gathered. After the stone- 
fruit and grain crops are harvested the 
figs are gathered and dried; when the 
walnut and almond crops are gathered, 
hulled and assorted for shipping, the 
olives are turning and are in condition 
for their pickling process. With the 
first frosts the oranges, lemons and 
pomelos begin to take on their golden 
hues and ripen for an early market, 
and the last oranges are not many weeks 
out of the way before early cherries and 
berries are coming in for their turn. 
Thus from season to season and _ har- 
vest to harvest the life of the Sutter 
county farmer runs, with never a snow- 
storm, a blizzard, or a water-famine, and 
the jingle of the guinea grows louder 
every year. 

But the farmer is not the only favored 
one in this part of the valley. As has 
been said, before crops of any kind 
were raised here these wide-reaching 
plains were covered with vast herds of 
grazing stock from the river to the 
buttes, which miniature mountain range 
is a rich and never-failing winter pasture 
for thousands of cattle and sheep. When 
the insistent suns of the dry season 
begin to parch the grass, and the streams 
murmur lower and fainter in their rocky 
heds until they are no more, the wise 
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IN SHADY NOOKS AND BY PLEASANT WATERS 
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SOME PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF YUBA CITY, COUNTY-SEAT OF SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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ENOUGH HOPS ARE GROWN IN SUTTER COUNTY TO LEAVEN BREAD FOR THE NATION 


old bell-wether is not in the least dis- 
mayed. The same sun that has been 
searing his hill-pasture has been drying 
up the overflowed tule districts, where 
within a few miles he finds a fresh sum- 
mer range that lasts until the early 
autumn rains bring out the winter grass. 
As a consequence, one never sees a wild- 
eyed, famine stricken herd; the wool 
grown here is always thick and fine, and 
the creameries and dairies are second to 
none in the world. The advent of the 
creameries in this section has induced 
the growing of much alfalfa which has 
in all cases proved a most profitable 
venture. On river land alfalfa will 
produce from five to six crops annually, 
averaging from one to one and a half 
tons each to the acre while at the same 
time affording unlimited green feed. 
Even on the high lands, which a few 
years ago were not considered alfalfa 
land, three crops of this valuable hay 


are cut yearly. The immense acreage 
of Sutter county land for alfalfa will 
make the output of butter and cheese 
one of the leading industries of the 
county within the next few years. 

But all the new industries and enter- 
prises that make their way into this 
section can never usurp the place of 
the grain-growing industry. The first 
crops taken off Sutter’s virgin soil were the 
waving golden sheaves, and grain always 
has been and always will be a leading 
feature of the county. With its miles 
upon miles of level, fertile land stretch- 
ing away to a vanishing point, several 
thousand acres often constituting one 
field, the great combined harvesters can 
be employed to the best advantage. 

The means of transportation from and 
into Sutter county are ample. One main 
trunk line and one branch line of rail- 
road traverse its length. These trains 
furnish to a majority of the county eight 
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daily mails, with excellent passenger and 
freight service. Nearly all the towns 
and shipping points have either railway 
or water communication with the larger 
marts, and some of them have both. As 
has already been said, the Sacramento 
river, the largest in the state, runs the 
western length of the county. It is 
navigable for the largest inland steamers 
and is the thoroughfare for many com- 
modious trading boats. The upward 
trip carries the useful commodities for 
the house and farm while the down trip 
is freighted with products of the soil. 
The assessed valuation of Sutter 
county’s property is between seven and 
ten millions and the county is entirely 
free from debt. These figures are a 
convincing commentary upon the coun- 
ty’s financial condition and its laws; 
unique among which is its stand on the 
temperance question. Something like 
ten years ago the Board of Supervisors, 
acting under the general local option 
laws of the state, and with the assistance 
of a few earnest outside workers, passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants within its borders. Thus the 
demoralizing liquor traffic in Sutter 


county has ceased either as an issue or 


as a fact. As a natural sequence to this 
state of affairs the county jail is usually 
without inmates and the expense to the 
county for criminal prosecutions has 
been reduced to a minimum. 

The residents of this county are a 
progressive, thrifty, law-abiding people. 
A high school and forty grammar schools 
attest the interest the citizens feel in 
matters educational, and the thirteen 
hundred children enrolled in daily 
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attendance show the result. No agricul- 
tural section of the United States can 
show finer homes than are to be found 
here, some of the residences costing from 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars each. 
Almost every farm has a windmill or 
electric power for water, while electric 
lights and telephones are almost as 
general miles from town as in the city. 

The principal point of handling the 
output of the soil, curing and packing 
the fruit and marketing the other prod- 
ucts, is Yuba City, a common railway 
shipping point. This town is favorably 
located on the Feather river near its 
confluence with the Yuba; it is at the 
head of navigation of these two rivers, 
contains about sixteen hundred inhab- 
itants and is the county-seat. It has 
two churches, a fine modern school- 
house, two newspapers and is well built 
and substantial. Other flourishing ham- 
lets dot the green meadows at various 
points, all full of intelligent, enterpris- 
ing citizens who are confidently looking 
forward to a larger life for northern 
California. 

The highest and best recommendation 
for this part of the state is that its 
attractions bear the closest investigation. 
Aside from the natural advantages for 
earning a livelihood for both landed 
proprietor and wage-earner, the beauty 
that embellishes it is by no means least 
among its attractions. And while it is 
a simple pastoral beauty, its boundless 
sweep of rolling plain, wide reaches of 
sky-line and soft purple haze over dis- 
tant mountain range or snow-clad peaks, 
bring with them the repose of a bene- 
diction. Either in the golden affluence 
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' of the harvest season or the vernal 
promise of the later fulfilment, the 
: 4 understanding heart and eye are made 
“glad with the fulness thereof.” When 
the whole valley shimmers in a shower 
t of dainty pink and white blossoms, or 
rustles in its fresh spring foliage “when 
all the world stands in a mist of green,” 
or when the trees bend low with their 
golden fruit and the purple clusters 
hang thick upon the vines, the traveler 
who sees it all for the first time cannot 
but feel that he at length has been per- 

mitted to enter the promised land. 
People living now in cold eastern 
climates who, through the screech of the 
blizzard or the howl of the tornado, 
dream of a land of peace and plenty, 
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are nearer than they dare to hope to the 
realization of their dreams if they will 
only turn their faces westward. Young 
men whose pulses bound with ambition 
and whose brains teem with hopes of 
future successes may find unlimited 
fields for their energies and powers in the 
possibilities of the Golden State. Inva- 
lids who catch greedily at the few pale 
wintry rays of sunshine where the mer- 
cury stands all winter below zero, may 
find here a land of health and vigor 
where the January sun pours down a 
penetrating and invigorating warmth: 
and dreamers may discover that the road 
to their castles in Spain lies along the 
fertile banks of the rolling Sacramento 
river. 


He Lead Me On 


By Aurrep J. WATERHOUSE 


I hab wandered far an’ de way am rough, 
But hit sholy lead me on; 

De paf ob de worl’ am bleak an’ tough, 
But hit sholy lead me on; 

It lead me on by de pastures green, 

Wiv de silvah threads ob de brooks ertween, 

An’ I know hit’s so, foh mah soul hab seen 
Dat hit sholy lead me on. 


It lead me on whah mah Lawd’ll say— 


; Hit sholy lead me on— 


, “Come heah, po’ chile dat hab gone erstray”— 
Yes, hit sholy lead me on— 
“I knows dat de way was hahd an’ bleak, 
An’ I seen de teahs dat hab wet yo’ cheek, 
An’ I knows de grief dat yo’ lips can’t speak” — 
Oh, hit sholy lead me on. 


Den I'll lay my head on de deah Lawd’s breast, 
For He sholy lead me on, 

An’ I’ll know His lub, an’ I’ll know His rest, 
Whah His han’ hab led me on; 

An’ [ll stan’ by His side at de open do’ 

An’ de rain of my teahs won’ fall no mo’, 

When de em’rald fiel’s am spread befo’, 
Whah de Lawd hab led me on. 
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Drawings by Xavier Martinez 


HE had finished making the bed, 

the window-seat pillows were 

plumped to the requisite round- 
ness, the. water jug had been freshly 
filled and the shades drawn, yet Antonita 
lingered in Mrs. Johnson’s boarder’s 
room. For the room, with its cluster of 
Castilian roses set just where a sunbeam 
finger could Jay its golden touch on their 
yellow hearts, its shelf of well-thumbed 
volumes, its prints and sketches ranged 
about the wall, was a pleasant place to 
loiter in. 

But it was not these things which 
kept Mrs. Johnson’s servant-girl from 
her work. Midst a tangle of ribbon 
and thread in the boarder’s none too tidy 
work-basket clung a rhinestone bracelet, 
relic of the Turkish bazaar at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. She moved the 
basket back and forth, watching the 
smoke-blue of the heavy button-like 
jewels change in the brighter light to a 
yellow-brown with glints of pink beneath, 
and then, in the shadow, back to blue 
again. 

“Tf Rosalia could only walk here, so 
that I might show it to her! My little 
sister of the shriveled leg! Surely 
beautiful things like this were made for 
the pleasure of such as she, my darling, 
my little white saint. She cannot see 
the waters of Monterey bay change from 
the gray of the. early morning to the 


blue of mid day and then darken to the 
purple of the evening, even as do these 
so precious jewels when I move them 
into the shadow.” 

She loosened the bracelet from its 
entanglements and dangled it in the 
sunlight. Suddenly her face flushed to 
a deep terra-cotta hue beneath its muddy 
brown skin, and she looked stealthily 
over her shoulder. Far below stairs Mrs. 
Johnson’s heavy step was audible. The 
boarder’s print of the Mona Lisa on the 
wall above her head caught Antonita’s 
shifting glance. It smiled on her sar- 
donically, the knowing, scornful, con- 
temptuous smile she had seen so often 
on white faces when a Mexican thief 
was hauled before them. She dropped 
the bracelet hastily into the basket and 
clattered out of the room. 

The next morning the boarder was still 
there when Antonita arrived to do the 
chamber work. She was a pretty blonde 
girl. As she sat curled up in a heap 
on the window-seat overlooking the bay, 
Antonita noted every detail of her dress. 
The crippled Rosalia at home must be 
told of the tiny slippers double-strapped 
over the high instep, the white web-like 
shawl, the soft lace-trimmed dressing 
jacket, and the boarder’s purple eyes. 
Feeling Antonita’s gaze upon her the 
boarder turned and_ smiled  good- 
naturedly. 
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Slowly, unwillingly, Antonita drew nearer the baskct 


“Your name is Antonita, is it not? 
I thought I heard Mrs. Johnson call 
you so last night. And you have lived 
all your life in Monterey—in one of 
the dear old adobe houses, Mrs. Johnson 
said ?” 

Antonita nodded. Her loose lips 
parted in an attempt at a smile. 

“Would you please pass me that port- 
folio on the table behind you?” The 
boarder closed the book that she held. 
“No, not that with the monogram; the 


black leather one with the silver corners. 
Thank you, Antonita.” 

Her tongue lingered pleasantly over 
the Spanish name, and Antonita could 
have kissed her dainty slippered feet for 
the kindness in her tone. 

However, the next morning, when, 
with sun-touched seductive beams the 
bracelet again lured from the basket, 
though Antonita called herself an 
ingrate, though she winced as_ she 
thought of what the gold-haired lady 
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would say, would think of her; yet, 
with the picture of the suffering Rosalia 
as she had seen her the evening before, 
stretched out on an old wooden bench 
in the duskiest corner of the candle-lit 
room, with the chill of the adobe house 
making her shiver beneath her scanty 
covering, Antonita caught up the brace- 
let and slipped it within her blouse. At 
least this should serve as a compensation 
for the many miseries that Rosalia 
endured. And, assuming her Indian 
stolidity, Antonita determined to lie and 
lie and lie again when Mrs. Johnson 
should ask her of the whereabouts of 
the bracelet. 

Above her the Mona Lisa smiled hate- 
fully. Before it Antonita cringed and 
the black coward blood of her ancestors 
goaded her with the desire to run far 
away with the treasure and hide. But 
if she did Rosalia would get no more 
of the meat and wine that came from 
the wages which Mrs. Johnson paid to 
Antonita, and even the cripple’s share of 
the frijoles and tortillas would be smaller. 
Lowering her eyes as she passed before 
the accusing picture, Antonita went on 
with her work in the room, and she felt 
at the bracelet in her blouse with absolv- 
ing thoughts as she anticipated the 
pleasure it would bring to Rosalia. 

The bells from San Carlos Mission 
pealed far across the valley. It was 
Ascension Thursday, Antonita remem- 
bered, and the 
Padre Rico who 
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promised to visit Rosalia now that he 
was back in Monterey, and he was 
to hear Antonita in confession this very 
night. She would have to tell him of 
the bracelet ! 

It stung her now as it tapped against 
her breast when she bent to dust the 
boarder’s dressing table. Each touch of 
the cold jewels were as the devil’s finger- 
tips upon her. She was an ingrate, a 
perjurer, a thief! She could almost hear 
Father Rico calling her so. 

Outside the bells had stopped. The 
warm stillness of a summer morning was 
settling over Monterey. Slowly, unwill- 
ingly, Antonita drew nearer the basket. 
At last, not looking, she dropped the 
bracelet into it. Then she turned and 
fled miserably to the unwashed breakfast 
dishes. 

When she went to the boarder’s room 
that evening to carry up the mail, the 
fair-haired lady was sitting couched 
among the pillows of the window-seat. 
She was sewing on a lavendar silk scarf, 
but she turned smilingly to greet the 
girl. 

“Oh, Antonita, ’m so glad you’ve 
come. I was so comfortable I couldn’t 
bear to move. And I needed my scissors 
and the white silk thread. Will you 
bring me the basket from that corner 
bracket? Thank you. Oh, Antonita,— 
wait a moment! Here is something 
that perhaps you’d like. I’m always 
asking favors of you, 
so I must give you 





had been for so 
long ill in the hos- 
pital was to speak 
once more to his 
children. He had 
















something to prove I 
have appreciated your 
services.” 

And she handed 
Antonita the bracelet. 
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Through Western Eyes 


Notes of a Trip to Chicago, New York and Washington, 
and the St. Louis Exposition 


By Grorce HaMuin Fitcu 


Photographs by Harold Fitch 


ANY Californians will visit the 
M east this fall, largely to see the 

World’s Fair at St. Louis, but 
incidentally to refresh their memories 
of the leading eastern cities and to note 
the changes made by the years. That 
this pilgrimage will be large is indicated 
by the falling off in visitors at all the 
leading summer resorts. Scarcely a 
single California summer resort but has 
suffered severely from this diversion of 
the usual tide of seekers after recreation. 
Thus far the number of Californians 
who have visited the St. Louis Expo- 
sition is not large, mainly because of 
natural fear of the fierce summer heat of 
the Missouri metropolis; but both 
October and November are expected to 
witness a regular hegira from this coast, 
as then comes the Indian summer, most 
charming of seasons along the Great 
Father of Waters. That this dread of 
midsummer heat is not without good 
cause will be the testimony of all Cali- 
fornians who were in St. Louis during 
July or August. The energy needed to 
make any adequate study of the great 
fair is sadly diminished by the sultry 
heat. Courage and_ resolution are 
required to apply oneself to the serious 
work of sight-seeing for six or eight 
hours a day, when the mercury ranges 
in the eighties, and the humidity is so 
great that the ordinary exertion of 
walking keeps the skin bathed in _per- 
spiration. Had the managers of the fair 
shown the foresight to establish two or 
three large swimming tanks or even a few 
places where good shower baths could 
be enjoyed, the strain of sight-seeing 
for all western people would have been 
greatly lessened. But there are no such 
necessities for reducing bodily heat, and 


one is forced to be content with an occa- 
sional wash in the lavatories. As there 
is so much space not utilized at St. 
Louis, it seems a pity that some pro- 
vision was not made for baths, not only 
because of the refreshment it would give 
visitors, but because of the failure to 
utilize a great revenue-producing fea- 
ture. 

Eleven years had passed since I had 
seen the chief eastern cities. In that 
time the changes in most of them were 
fully as marked as the changes that have 
transformed San Francisco in the last 
decade. The journey was made with 
my son, and we traveled with light bag- 
gage and with an eye single to comfort 
and enjoyment, combined with the 
largest amount of sight-seeing in a 
limited time. The overland journey has 
been shorn of much of its old-time 
tedium. We traveled by the old route— 
the Central and Union Pacific and the 
Chicago and Northwestern—to Chicago. 
The train service was admirable, every- 
thing was on time, and the trip was 
made enjoyable by the fact that heavy 
showers every night laid the alkali dust 
and thus robbed the Nevada and Wyo- 
ming plains of their chief terror. The 
service on the Northwestern was espe- 
cially fine, as on an ordinary express 
train a buffet car was provided, with two 
desks for writing, a small library with 
all the magazines and illustrated papers. 
and powerful lights which made reading 
at night a luxury. What impressed me 
most forcibly along this old overland 
trail, which the pioneers followed with 
their ox-teams and their huge canvas- 
covered “prairie schooners,” was the 
development of the small towns and 
the settlement of the farming country. 
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The magic touch of irrigation had trans- 
formed deserts and they blossomed as 
few roses do. All through Nevada there 
were signs of a great awakening, and in 
Nebraska large government irrigation 
works were being carried on. We met 
a number of young professors from the 
Iowa Agricultural College who had spent 
several days inspecting this irrigation 
work, with the purpose of introducing 
the same system in their own state and 
thus guarding against the dangers of 
drouth. 

Omaha, which used to be a straggling, 
overgrown prairie town, is now a real 
city, with handsome business streets and 
many fine homes. It boasts of one of 
the most beautiful railroad passenger 
depots in the country. Chicago impressed 
me much as it did during the World’s 
Fair year. There is the same feverish 
rush in the business district and the 
same rapid change from splendid palaces 
to squalid hovels. But the city seems to 
have entered upon a period of substan- 
tial growth, with no element of fictitious 
boom in it. The business and manufac- 
turing districts give evidence of enor- 
mous trade and the great railroad yards 
are a revelatisn to one who has not 
been a daily witness to the perfection 
of modern American railway methods in 
the handling of a stupendous traffic 
without friction or confusion. As great 
as the impression made by the railways me? 
was the effect of the massing of banking 
wealth in Chicago in the radius of a few 
blocks. Here were superbly decorated 
palaces controlling millions of capital 
and handling an appalling mass of busi- 
ness with the ease of well-oiled machin- 
ery. One great bank, the First National, 
which already occupied the lower floor 
of a sky-seraper facing one half of a 
city block, was building a fourteen- 
story addition which would give it a 
main banking room a full block long, 
lighted from above and without an equal 
in the world. And this building, the 
steel framework of which was not fully 
covered with stone, will be ready for 
occupancy by November 1st. An army 
of men was working on it and if any 
delays occurred the contractor would put 
on three shifts of eight hours each so MONTGOMERY WARD & CO’S TOWER, CHICAGO 
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that work would follow the round of 
the clock. A glimpse of the wheat pit, 
which Frank Norris made famous in 
his last novel, is now one of the regular 
features of the tourist’s itinerary, but 
on the day that we were there only 
spasms of mild excitement disturbed the 
knots of men buying and selling wheat 
and other grain. Here also was noted 
the perfection of the system for des- 
patching business without delay or hin- 
drance. 

Perhaps the one view which gives the 
most powerful impression of Chicago’s 
mass of sky-scrapers is that gained from 
the top of the Masonic Temple or from 
the tower of Montgomery Ward & 
Company’s new building. Over three 
hundred feet above the pavement, these 
points of vantage permit one to look 
down on scores of huge buildings with 
row on row of windows. From the 
roofs spurted jets of steam, the visible 
sign of the elevator systems; each build- 
ing houses hundreds of workers, and 
when the business day ends at five 
o’clock the narrow streets are choked 
with the home-going thousands, as a 
narrow mountain canyon is suddenly 
filled by a cloudburst with rushing 
waters. The business streets of Chicago 
are neither clean nor well-kept; but the 
great uptown avenues, like the Lake 
Shore drive, will compare favorably with 
the best residence streets in any Amer- 
ican city. Here are real homes, upon 
which great wealth has been lavished, 
and something of the same spirit that 
prompted their ornamentation is seen 
in the art galleries and the museums 
of Chicago, which promise to rival those 
of New York in a few years. The 
Chicago pride in size, finish, and com- 
pleteness is seen on every hand. It is 
the essence of real Americanism, and 
where it has reached the limit of 
material development and has free play 
in the field of the fine arts, it promises 
some results that will astonish the more 
conservative east. 

Those who have not seen Niagara Falls 
should not fail to visit this great natural 
curiosity when going from Chicago to 
New York. A _ stop of one day at 
Buffalo permits the tourist to see every- 


thing at the falls and to get a good 
idea of the city which witnessed the rise 
of Grover Cleveland and which possesses 
some of the handsomest homes in the 
country. An hour’s ride by electric car 
takes one to the falls. There the visitor, 
returning after long absence, will find 
many changes and some improvements. 
The conversion of the American front 
into a park has removed many old nui- 
sances, but the Canadian side is still 
disfigured with huge advertisements that 
set one’s teeth on edge. Every arrange- 
ment has been made for seeing the falls 
with economy of time and fatigue, one 
of the best of the new features being the 
electric railroad along the river banks, 
which allows one to see the whirlpool 
rapids at close range—a spectacle second 
only to that of the falls themselves. 
Of the falls, no language can adequately 
depict the impression of majestic, resist- 
less power that they give. Familiarity 
only adds to the sense of the beauty and 
the sublimity of the great cataract. Once 
I spent three months at Niagara, only 
to feel at the end that the falls appealed 
more strongly to my imagination than 
when I first saw them. 

From Buffalo our course ran over the 
splendid New York Central road to 
Albany and from Albany by the day boat 
down the Hudson. This river trip is 
enjoyable if one can spare the time, as 
many historic points may be seen and 
the panorama unfolded is one of the 
most beautiful in the country. The 
approach to New York city by water is 
also impressive, as the steamer passes the 


‘splendid Riverside drive, with Grant’s 


tomb as the most striking feature. 

A whole week was devoted to NewYork 
and this time was not found sufficient 
for seeing all the noteworthy things in 
this greatest and most interesting city 
of the new world. The stereotyped fea- 
tures that form part of the routine of 
every tourist are easily seen, but we were 
interested in the great east side city of 
workers who, despite all that has been 
accomplished in tenement house reform, 
are still denied the simple heritage of 
light and air and the rudiments of 
privacy and cleanliness. No words can 
do justice to the swarming thousands 
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in these tenement streets—to their ani- 
mal condition of life, with its squalor 
and its lack of decency, which would dis- 
gust any wholesome beast. But above 
everything else in this disgrace to civil- 
ization linger in the memory the haunt- 
ing faces of the little children—poor, 
undersized, underfed, gaunt caricatures 
of happy, healthy childhood, with hollow, 
wistful eyes, pale, cadaverous cheeks and 
an utter lack of life and laughter that 
makes the heart ache. Children of 
tender years, clad only in a coarse shirt, 
sat on the curb-stone and paddled their 
dirty feet in the filthy water of the 
gutter. Others played on the sidewalk, 
oblivious of the crowds, true progeny of 
the streets, with small chance of any 
honest future for the boys and no chance 
at all for the girls. On Sunday night 
we visited the Hebrew quarter where 
more than 100,000 Polish and Russian 
Jews make their home. For blocks on 
Essex street one heard nothing but Yid- 
dish; even the newsboys were crying the 
name of a Yiddish paper; not a word 
of English to let one know that he was 
in an American city. Both sides of the 
street were lined with push-carts, filled 
with every conceivable kind of goods, 
and the passing crowds chaffered with 
the excited gesticulating merchants and 
bought food, clothing, fruit, cheap jew- 
elry and all manner of Yankee notions. 
The hot breathless air reeked with the 
odors of perspiring unwashed bodies; on 
the fire escapes, cellar railings, and even 
on the steps of houses and stores, naked 
children lay sleeping; women held 
receptions on their doorsteps, and all 
drank beer and ate fruit, while in neigh- 
boring sweat shops men were pressing 
steaming clothes with hot irons, or run- 
ning sewing machines with the tireless 
energy of the Chinese workman. Later 
in the early morning when the street 
market was closed and the crowds had 
gone to the dens they call homes, the 
passer-by was forced to pick his way 
carefully along the sidewalk or take to 
the street to avoid the forms of sleeping 
men and boys, who chose this hard bed 
on the flagstones to escape the sweltering 
heat of the inner rooms. Few New 
Yorkers know of the misery and squalor 
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of the east side; their eyes are blinded 
to these shames of the great city by the 
glittering palaces of upper Broadway, 
the barbaric display of wealth and lavish 
expenditure that is thrust upon one on 
every hand. 

Yet, on the other side, New York is 
rich in museums, picture galleries, his- 
torical buildings, great municipal works, 
charities, and institutions that are world- 
wide in their beneficence. Its sky- 
scrapers are the tallest, its business 
places the largest, its streets the most 
brilliant, its crowds the most picturesque 
to be seen in this country. In a word 
it is the city of superlatives; it stands 
in a class by itself. Much as one is 
impressed by the stately row of huge 
towering office buildings in lower New 
York, the imagination is more daunted 
by the colossal apartment houses that 
have risen during the last few years 
around Central Park. A type of these 
great human bee-hives is the Ansonia 
apartment house, covering an _ entire 
block, housing 3,600 people—a city in 
itself, which requires the constant ser- 
vices of two carriers to gather and 
deliver the mail for this one building. 
Lots which I recall twenty-five years ago 
as high rocky bluffs, crowned with the 
picturesque shanties of squatters, are 
now graded to the street level and cov- 
ered with huge and costly apartment 
houses. New York is growing faster 
than any other city in the country, but 
its enormous size makes this growth 
scarcely perceptible, save to one who 
returns after a lapse of years. 

Fresh from the comparative comfort 
of San Francisco, where even the day 
laborers look wholesome and well fed, 
New York impressed me as a place where 
the rich had grown richer and the poor 
poorer in the last ten years. The great 
middle class appeared submerged, 
crowded out of city life and forced to 
make their homes in Brooklyn or New 
Jersey towns. There seemed no middle 
ground between the palaces of million- 
aires and the tenements of the east-side 
dweller. Business houses have usurped 
the quiet streets that were once lined 
with modest homes, whose occupants 
have either moved to suburban towns or 
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have lost their identity in huge apart- 
ment houses. The very poor will remain 
poor all their lives if they cling to New 
York; for them there is no future. Yet 
most of these people get a strange satis- 
faction from living in the largest city 
on this continent. They brag of the 
city’s wealth, size, and beauty, as though 
some of its splendor was reflected on 
them, even in the lowest depth of their 
squalor and poverty. Another trait was 
noteworthy: the absolute lack of con- 
sideration shown by street crowds for the 
weak and helpless. In the fearful mass- 
ing of thousands at the entrance to the 
Brooklyn bridge in what are called 
the “rush hours” no heed is given to the 
safety of women and children. The same 
brutal disregard of the weak is shown at 
the street-crossings and on the street 
cars. Apparently the struggle to reach 
home in time has become so fierce that 
men have grown callous to all the 
ordinary rudiments of courtesy and help- 
fulness to the weak and the aged. 

After the strenuous rush of New York, 
Washington seems like a quiet village. 
With its broad avenues, its many street 
parks, its fine memorial statues, its 
impressive national buildings, it sur- 
passes all other American cities in dig- 
nity and picturesqueness. The capitol 
is striking from whatever direction 
one may view it; the Congressional 
library is the most beautiful building in 
the country both in its architecture and 
in its sumptuous interior decorations, 
which are rich but all in keeping. ‘The 
foremost American artists have joined 
hands in decorating this noble home of 
the greatest American library. Next to 
the library in impressiveness comes the 
Washington monument, which dominates 
every view in the city. Rich and varied 
are the collections in the departments of 
government and in the numerous 
museums; but the work of sight-seeing 
is made difficult for the ordinary tourist 
by the rules, which admit visitors to 
most of the departments only from ten 
o’clock until two in the afternoon. So it 
behooves one who has little time to dis- 
pense with the usual lunch and to devote 
these five hours to sight-seeing, for only 
in this way is it possible to see the city. 
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St. Louis and the exposition marked 
the end of this pilgrimage to American 
cities. Of the fair itself there is little 
room here to speak, but comparison with 
the Chicago fair naturally comes first in 
one’s mind. The grounds are more 
spacious, the buildings larger, the exhib- 
its more numerous and some of them 
better arranged, but in the main the 
Chicago fair showed a finer general 
design. The best feature of the St. 
Louis Fair is the grouping of all allied 
subjects under one main head and the 
display of the processes of manufacture 
in many departments. This makes the 
fair an admirable place for study both 
for those interested in the practical and 
the artistic side of life. Probably never 
before was so rich and varied an exhibit 
of the applied arts as may be seen in 
the displays of the leading European 
nations. 

On “The Pike,” that famous amuse- 
ment avenue, Hagenback’s animal show, 
the naval display, and the voyage to the 
North Pole are the three that seemed to 
me to be most worth one’s attention. 
Outside of the Pike are two big shows 
worth study. They are the Boer War, 
which is as full of excitement and good 
horsemanship as Buffalo Bill’s old Wild 
West show, and the Philippine village. 
The Boers made a fine showing in their 
mimic warfare, but it rasped one’s 
nerves to see old Cronje going through 
the details of his surrender. He neither 
looked nor acted like the typical Boer, 
who was well represented by one-armed 
General Viljoen, with patriarchal beard 
and a seat in the saddle that was not 
surpassed by any of the younger men. 
lt was impossible to conceive De Wet or 
Delarey in the role of Cronje at this 
show. The Philippine exhibit is very 
interesting, but it will not give the 
American people a very good impression 
of the Filipinos. Both the half-civilized 
Moros and the savage Igorrotes impress 
one as low in the scale of intelligence 
and morals. They seem far below the 
Chinese in cleanliness and industry. 
The Malay strain in their blood makes 
them sullen and suspicious. Upon me 
they left an evil impression, as of a 
people so alien in blood, temper and life 
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that they could never come into very 
close touch with Americans. 

It is gratifying to a Californian to 
see the display made by his state at 
the St. Louis Fair. In the horticultural 
building it is no exaggeration to say 
that the display of the California 
counties is in a class by itself. There 
is no parallel for the exhibit of oranges, 
lemons, apricots, raisins, and _ other 
products of which the state has a practi- 
cal monopoly; but it is a marvel to find 
that even in apples—the main fruit of 
a score of eastern states—California bids 
fair to take the palm for the variety 
and perfection of this standard fruit. 
In the agricultural building California 
makes a great impression upon visitors 
by the lavish display of products. In 
mining the exhibit was inferior and 
incomplete when I saw it, fully one 
quarter of the space being monopolized 
by borax, which is a product that should 
have been content with a modest corner ; 
the big mining counties made no ade- 
quate display of their wealth. The Cali- 
fornia building has become famous in St. 
Louis for its generous hospitality, but it 
is a great pity that one room was not 
set aside for some historical features 
that bear directly on the development 
of the Louisiana Purchase. Here could 
have been gathered portraits of Fre- 
mont and the other path-finders, with 
many relics of the pioneers. The San 
Francisco building, which is a miniature 
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model of the ferry building, is very 
interesting as it is filled with admirable 
exhibits that illustrate this city’s growth 
and development, and great attention 
is paid here to educational work. Mr. 
Erwin, in charge, devotes special atten- 
tion to visitors, and he also lectures on 
California at the California building 
and at Festival hall. All this intelli- 


gent missionary work ought to stimulate 


interest in California among the best 
class of the eastern people. 

In summing up the impressions of 
this five weeks’ vacation in midsummer, 
it would be unjust to California not 
to set down our delight when once more 
we felt the cool breezes of San Francisco. 
The eastern cities are all marked by 
variations of humid heat in June and 
July which relax one’s energy and make 
restful sleep impossible. To a San 
Franciscan it is a constant exas- 
peration to find that he cannot 
make any exertion without profuse 
perspiration, and that he cannot 
do more than half his normal amount 
of work without great fatigue. Yet he 
suffers no more than the eastern man. 
The conclusion that he reaches, after 
several weeks of this existence in a con- 
tinual Turkish bath atmosphere, is that 
the Californian does not appreciate his 
own climate until he visits the cast. 
The net result of a trip is that one 
returns better content with his home 
city than ever before. 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE GOLDEN GATE FROM THE PIEDMONT HILLS 


























The Course of Empire 





Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Climbing the Ladder Pacific superintendent at Tucson, and later 


he was made superinte 
B. A. Worthington, who, since April 1, division. Still later he 
1904, has been assistant director of mainte- the general manager, and 


ndent of the coast 
became assistant to 
on April 1, 1904, as 


nance and operation of the Harriman lines, has been said, was made assistant director 
with headquarters in Chicago, has recently of maintenance and operation of the Harri- 


been appointed a 
member of the inter- 
national jury of 
awards for transpor- 
tation exhibits at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 
Mr. Worthington was 
born in the city of 
Sacramento on No- 
vember 20, 1861. He 
began his_ railroad 
career as a messen- 
ger boy with the 
Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company in 
1874. Later he was 
secretary and chief 
clerk to the late A. 
J. Stevens, the im- 
mediate predecessor 
of H. J. Small in the 
Sacramento shops, as 
superintendent of 
motive power and 
machinery. After Mr. 
Stevens’ death he 
was promoted to a 
similar position with 
the late A. N. Towne, 
remaining with him 
till his death in July, 
1895, when he was 
made secretary and 
chief clerk to H. E. 

















Huntington, who Bushnell, photo 
then was assistant to B. A. WORTHINGTON 


President C. P. 


man lines, with 
headquarters in Chi- 
cago. As will be 
recognized, Mr. 
Worthington’s 
course has been stead- 
ily upward, and there 
might be a_ lesson 
for young men _ in 
the record of it, for 
his fine success un- 
doubtedly has been 
due to the fact that 
at all times he has 
been a close student 
and a persevering 
worker in the field 
of life that he chose 
for himself—and 
these are the things 
that count. For, 
when all has’ been 
said, it remains true 
that the man who 
attains success or- 
dinarily must be the 
man who has de- 
served it. Whatever 
his line of business, 
he must have made 
a specialty of it; 
he must have lost 
no opportunity to 
perfect himself in 
his work; he must 
have fitted himself 
for his vocation. 


Huntington. Subsequently he was placed in This is the thing that Mr. Worthington 
charge of tonnage rating of locomotives on has done—he has attained success in his 


the Southern Pacific lines. From this position calling, but only because 
he was promoted to the position of Southern deserved it. 


he has at all times 
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BATTLESHIP OHIO, READY TO GO INTO COMMISSION 


lwo New Warships 


The battleship Ohio, which is one of Uncle 
Sam’s most powerful war craft, was given 
her official trial not long ago in Santa 
3arbara channel, and while she did not secure 
the reward offered by the government for 
exceeding her limit of eighteen knots, she 
missed it by such a slight, a very slight, 
percentage as a landsman might consider of 


no consequence. She is a magnificent vessel, 
and will add no little amount to the “moral 
suasion” embodied in the United States navy. 
Another recent western event of importance 
in the naval world was the launching of the 
cruiser South Dakota in the waters of San 
Francisco bay. She is a sister ship of the 
recently launched California, and is expected 
to make a speed of twenty-two knots an hour. 
Governor Herreid and other South Dakota 











officials were present at _ the 
launching. Both of these vessels 
were built at the Union Iron 


Works, and a picture of each of 
them—the South Dakota as she 
appeared at the time of the 
launching—appears in this depart- 
ment of SUNSET. 


Sacramento Valley Exhibit 


The achieved by the 
Sacramento valley counties at the 
St. Louis Fair is a striking illus- 
tration not only of the vast possi- 
bilities of the district as shown 
by the exhibit, but of the advan- 
tages of combined effort to bring 
those possibilities to the attention 
of the world. Twelve counties 


success 
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BATTLESHIP SOUTH DAKOTA, JUST AFTER THE 


LAUNCHING 


combined to make an exhibit. 














THE COURSE 


Twelfth National Irrigation Congress 


The Twelfth National Irrigation Congress, 
which is to be held at El Paso, Texas, from 
November 15 to 18, 1904, inclusive, promises 
to be of greater interest and importance 
to irrigationists than any former meeting. 
The slogan of the event, as set forth in the 
committee’s letterheads is, “Save the forests 
—Store the floods—Reclaim the deserts— 
Homes on the land.” <A convention hall, now 
under construction, is to be completed by 
October first, and will seat three thousand 
delegates on the ground floor. It will be 
well lighted and ventilated, with sixteen 
entrances and exits. 

Very low railroad rates have been granted 
by the Transcontinental Passenger Associa- 
tion, which includes all roads west of the 
Mississippi river. The tickets include a 
privilege of thirty-days’ extension (by depos- 
iting tickets with the joint agent at El Paso, 
on arrival), for making side trips to various 
points in Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Texas, for which extremely low rates have 
been promised by the various railway com- 
panies centering in El Paso. Hundreds of 
delegates already are planning with the El 
Paso committee for a side trip to the City 
of Mexico. The entertainment committee at 
El Paso is preparing features that will sat- 
isfy.and please all attendants. 


C. B. Booth, chairman of the executive 
committee of the congress (a California 


man), and A. M. Gifford, of El Paso, secre- 
tary of the committee of arrangements, both 
suggest to California fruit, nut and grape- 
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ALEXANDER CRAW 
growers and wine-makers, the advisability of 
adding to the entertaining features of the 
congress by a liberal donation of fruits— 
green, dried or  preserved—nuts, grapes, 
raisins and wines, for display and for con- 
sumption by the delegates. Such a course, 
if properly backed by a strong delegation 
from the state, would prove a big and profit- 
able advertisement for California. The idea 
surely is a very practical one. 





Promoted to the Hawaiian Islands 

Alexander Craw, who recently has been 
appointed United States Quarantine Inspector 
for the Hawaiian islands, did a great work 
for the fruit-growers of California while 
holding a similar position in this state, and 
his appointment is in the nature of a pro- 
motion. He it was who had most to do 
with eliminating the scale that at one time 
did so much injury to the orange-growers 
of California, and his record throughout 
was one of meritorious service. That he will 
do equally good work in Hawaii will not 
be doubted by any one who is acquainted 
with him. His successor in California is 
Edward H. Ehrhorn, who is thoroughly com- 
petent to continue the excellent record his 
predecessor made. 


Private Schools in California 
The increase of private schools in California 
has been very marked in recent years. Some 
of these schools are supplementary to higher 
institutions of learning in their nature, while 
still others have marked out distinct lines of 
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TROPHY AWARDED AS A PRIZE TO THE BEST DRILLED CORPS OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AT THE TRIENNIAL 
CONCLAVE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


teaching for themselves; but, whether in 
the one class or the other, there has recently 
been a noticeable increase in both the num- 
ber of the schools and of their pupils. Some 
of the names and addresses of the better 
known of these institutions—many of them 
long and favorably established—will be found 
on the page of school advertisements in this 
issue of SUNSET. i 


Observation Smoking-Cars for Travelers 


An order has just been placed with the 
Pullman Company by the Southern Pacific 
Company for some observation smoking-cars 
for the Overland Limited and Sunset Limited 
trains. There are twenty-one of these cars, of 
which three are being built for the account 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Company. 
Of the eighteen cars for the Harriman lines, 
seven are for the Overland Limited and 
eleven for the Sunset Limited, while four 
are for the Union Pacific Company and 
fourteen for the Southern Pacific Company. 
These cars are seventy-two feet six inches 
long. At the rear, there is a six-foot long 
observation platform with railing and gates. 
Next is an observation room opening onto 
this platforin, which is twenty-three feet 
and three inches long and contains sixteen 
chairs; a bookcase, writing desk and table 
being at one end. Next follows a_ buffet, 
and beyond this, at the front of the car. 


is an exceedingly large smoking-room for 
gentlemen, this smoking-room being thirty- 
seven feet five inches long, containing sixteen 
chairs, all placed on one side, the other 
side having three tables and a writing desk. 
The men’s toilet opens into the smoking- 
room, containing also a washbowl. These 
vars will be arranged so that they can be 
used in electrically lighted trains. They are 
also equipped with Pintsch gas, and should 
prove to be very popular, as they are very 
unusual adjuncts of the overland service. 


/ Winning the Trophy 

To say that the work of the Louisville 
Commandery No. 1, the champion corps in 
the competitive drill of the Knights Templar 
during the recent conclave in San Francisco, 
was worthy of the trophy is but just praise 
for both. The Kentuckians were wonderfully 
well trained, and the prize, a punch bowl, 
of more than ordinary beauty and artistic 
merit. It is of hand-beaten copper, gold 
lined, ornamented with Indian arrow-heads, 
silver shields, spears, war-hammers, targets. 
scalps, and other Indian trappings bound 
in place with silver thongs. The handles of 
the bowl and the ladle are of deer horns. 
The cups and salver are of the same material 
and workmanship. It was designed and 
executed in San Francisco by Hammersmith 
and Field and is, as an easterner said, thor- 
oughly westernesque. 




















San Francisco’s New Theater 


The opening of the Majestic 
theater in San Francisco, on Sep- 
tember 3d, forms an event of 
more than ordinary importance in 
the story of the city’s advance. 
In the first place, it is one of the 
finest amusement temples in the 
United States, and secondly, its 
location on Market street, opposite 
Larkin street, is evidence that 
the heart of the city is moving 
toward the west. Years ago it 
began to move away from Market 
and Montgomery streets. It tarried 
long at Market and Kearny, but 
by degrees it moved to the junc- 
tion of Powell street. The unmis- 
takable signs are that its tenacious 
hold at that halting place is being 
relaxed and the vanguard of busi- 
ness has advanced up to McAllister 
street. The location of such a 
high-class theater as the Majestic 
so far up town will of necessity 
draw attention to the less con- 
gested section of San Francisco’s 
great artery of retail trade and 
travel. 

H. W. Bishop, the lessee and 
proprietor of the Majestic, an expe- 
rienced showman, demonstrated 
this fact when he opened Ye 
Liberty Playhouse in Oakland, 
which he continues to conduct 
successfully. 

In the organization of the com- 
pany the aim was to get good 
people in all lines; to make it 
one of the best balanced stock 
combinations in the United States. 
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Grace Reals, one of the most successful 
leading women in the United States, was 
engaged; so was J. H, Gilmour, a star, for 
leading man. Robert Thornton, Joseph Cal- 
laghan, Henry Stockbridge, and _ others 
equally notable were engaged. 


The season of Florence Roberts at the Cali- 
fornia theater, in San Francisco, has been 
very successful, and she has added to the 
esteem in which she already was held by 
the public. She will be followed by “The 
Tenderfoot,” with Philip Ryley in the leading 
role, which will run two weeks, and will be 
succeeded by “By Right of Sword,” a Russian 
play, and later, by “The Texas Steer,” with 
Will H. Bray in his successful part as the 
darky statesman. 


Kyrle Bellew in California 


Kyrle Bellew and his production of the 
drama “Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman,” has 
been the attraction at the Columbia theater, 
San Francisco, and was followed by the 
musical success “The Wizard of Oz.” This is 
an adroit blending of musical comedy, panto- 
mime, spectacle and extravaganza in one pro- 
duction and sparkles throughout with beauty 
and novelty. “The Wizard of Oz” has set 
the pace for all entertainments of its kind. 
Nothing so novel in the way of grotesque art 
has been seen in the past decade as the 
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lithe-limbed Scarecrow and his inimitable 
companion, the Tin Woodman. An up-to-date 
fairy-tale is the basis of the extravaganza 
and its appeal to young and old alike is 
potent. An unusually vivacious battalion of 
pretty girls contribute in no small degree 
to the success of the production. The real- 
istic Kansas cyclone and the _ picturesque 
poppy field would alone suffice to ensure the 
success of “The Wizard of Oz,” but it abounds 
with numerous other beautiful creations of 
scenic art. Frank Daniels in “The Office 
Boy,” and John C. Fisher’s big production of 
“San Toy” will be among early Columbia 
attractions. 


When the management of the Orpheum 
has let it be known what salaries are paid 
for some of its acts the figures have caused 
most people to accept the statement cum 
grano salis. Considering, however, some 
things that have been seen there recently, 
it is very evident that no expense has been 
spared. Les Olopas were brought direct from 
Cologne to San Francisco, and the Mystic 
Zanzigs, with over 2,000 pounds of baggage, 
from India. Kronau’s “Our Boys in Blue” 
were brought direct from New York for 
their short engagement here. Transportation 
both ways for twenty-two people and a heavy 
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baggage expense added to salaries and other 
items must amount to a considerable figure. 
And this to amuse a San Franciscan audience 
for twenty-five minutes of their evening’s 
entertainment. There is a marked advance 
in the taste of the western vaudeville audi- 
ence as is evidenced in the superior artistic 
merit of the features billed and the enthu- 
siasm by which they are received. 


Chinese on the Stage 


To John A. Hammersmith, of the jewelry 
firm of Hammersmith & Field, of San Fran- 
cisco, we are indebted for one of the most 
unique spectacles ever witnessed on _ the 
modern stage. When the matter of the 
entertainment of the Knights Templar was 
under discussion he conceived the idea of 
producing a Chinese play by Chinese actors 
in a modern theater, and it met with such 
favor from the other members of the com- 
inittee that the idea was carried out. 

Chinese plays are common enough in China- 
town, where there are two theaters for the 
entertainment of the quarter, but never has 
anything been seen so elaborately costumed 
as this production at the Grand Opera 
House, San Francisco. The Chinese mer- 
chants took an enthusiastic interest, and no 
expense was spared to make it the most 
unique performance ever witnessed here. 
Of peculiar interest was a dumb-bell drill 
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by a number of native Chinese children in 
full oriental costume, and a chorus of boys 
and girls in Chinese and American songs. 
The play, as all plays on the Chinese stage, 
is an allegory. The characters are histori- 
cal, and as a general thing two or three 
evenings are necessary for its completion. 
The audience understood little of the play, 
still the clever pantomime of the actors and 
the lucid synopsis in the program told one 
sufficient to make the play most interesting. 


Los Angeles Theaters 


This year is one of unusual activity among 
the local theaters in Los Angeles. The 
Belasco theater, owned by Belasco and Mayer, 
of the Alcazar theater of San Francisco, 
opened to the public on August 29th, with 
an excellent bill, “The Wife.” The company, 
which is doing excellent work, is well known 
to Californians. Adele Block, who handles the 
leading réles with Martin L. Aslop, has 
always been a great favorite with the Alcazar 
audiences. Mr. Aslop is also one of the 
popular leading artists of the country. The 
other members of the company are Oza 
Waldrop, George P. Barnum, Louise Mackin- 
tosh, Starr King Walker, Agnes Rankin, 
Robert Rodgers, Mary Graham, Richard 
Vivian, Fay Wallace, James A. Bliss and 
3ishop Hall. pe) 
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The Ben Greet Company 


Ben Greet and his London company will 
give a season of fine plays on the Pacific 
coast beginning with the presentation of 
“Hamlet” at the Greek theater of the Uni- 
versity of California, Saturday, October Ist. 
The season in San Francisco opens Monday, 
October 3d, at the Lyric hall with “Every- 
man,” Constance Crawley in the title réle. 
The repertoire of this excellent company will 
include “Much Ado About Nothing,” Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Twelfth Night,” “As You 
Like It,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “Masks 
and Faces” and the miracle play, “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” adapted by Professor Gayley 
of the University of California. 


Stars in the West 
Lillian Lawrence and John Craig, the new 
leading players of the Alcazar company, are 
well known throughout America. They were 
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for four years at the head of the famous 
Castle Square company of Boston, which, 
next to the Alcazar, is the oldest established 
stock organization in this country. During 
the past summer they were at the head of 
the specially selected stock company at 
Keith’s Providence. It was quite an unex- 
pected chance which brings them together 
again at the Alcazar. Miss Lawrence has 
greatly endeared herself to all with whom 
her work has brought her in contact. A 
petition was signed by nearly five thousand 
Boston playgoers, asking her return to the 
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Castle Square this season. Mr. Craig was 
for several years with the Augustin Daly 
company in New York, London and Paris. 
He has been leading man with Mrs. Fiske, 
Mary Mannering and Viola Allen, and his 
stock repertoire of hundreds of plays ranges 
from farces to “Hamlet.” 


Josef Hofmann, the Pianist 


The opening attraction of the concert 
season will be Josef Hofmann, the pianist, 
one of the child wonders who has _ ful- 
filled his early promise. Both as_ pianist 
end composer Hofmann has taken high 
rank. He will appear in three concerts at 
the Alhambra, under the direction of Will 
L. Greenbaum, on Tuesday and Thursday 
nights, October 4th and 6th, and Saturday 
matinee, the 8th. The program at each con- 
cert will be entirely different, and many 
works of the modern Russian composers will 
be given for the first time in San Francisco. 


Fannie Francisca’s Return 


Fannie Francisca has returned to her home 
in San Francisco after an absence of 
nearly eleven years, during which time she 
has risen to fame and _ fortune upon 
the grand opera stage. When she left 
here her magnificent soprano voice had 
already won her recognition as a_ singer 


of rare quality, and during the past few 


seasons in Europe she has come forward 
among the lights of the operatic stage; has 
been heard in all of the large European 
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musical centers and has proved a_ worthy 
representative of the Golden Gate. She hav- 
ing taken for her stage name that of the 
city wherefrom she hails, San Francisco will 
naturally feel a pride and desire to welcome 
home the songstress when she inaugurates 
her American concert tour in this city. The 
concerts will be held at the Alhambra theater 
Wednesday evening, September 2Ist, and 
Saturday afternoon, September 24th. 








Books and Writers 


story has much to recommend it. 


Memory is an annoying thing, at times. 
In the case of “Bruvver Jim’s Baby,” Philip 
Verrill Mighels’ latest book, 
Bret Harte and for instance, one can’t help 
Philip Mighels remembering that the motif 
is much the same as that of 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp”; that Bret 
Harte’s story is a masterpiece. 
The scene of Mr. Mighels’ story is Borealis, 
a Nevada mining camp, and thither a baby 
is brought. The miners vie with one another 
in bestowing gifts and affection upon the 
foundling, Skeezucks, and the presence of 
Skeezucks works wholesale reformation among 
the residents of Borealis. All this is very 
much like Bret Harte’s story, and, to make 
the resemblance greater, Mr. Mighels has 
refused to create any new types. As the 
characters appear, singly or in groups, one 
greets them as old friends who have done 
service for Harte and dozens of later and 
lesser fiction-weavers. But they do not play 
their parts as convincingly as they did of 
old. They have lost much of the virility 
that won them favor in the days when 
the first tales of Arcadian mining camps 
were told. It is for old sake’s sake that one 
listens and grows interested. There is 
novelty in the way the baby comes to Bore- 
alis. A band of Piutes are rounding up 
jack-rabbits. The party is sweeping across 
a sage-brush valley. In the rear are a 
number of young braves on Indian ponies. 
One of these, a mere tot, loses his hold and 
slips from the bronco. The Indians move 
rapidly on and he is left in the sage-brush. 
He is discovered by If-Only Jim, a shiftless 
resident of Borealis, who carries him to his 
shack, where warm water and soap reveal 
the fact that the baby is a paleface. 
There are many amusing incidents, and 
some that have the touch of genuine pathos, 
in the book. The christening, the Christmas 


tree, the illness of the baby, and the bliz- 
zard are excellent bits, and, in spite of the 
comparisons which Mr. Mighels compels, his 


The style 
is brisk and direct, and interest is well 
sustained. One develops a considerable affec- 
tion for the baby and Jim and Miss Doe 
Dennihan, “the one decent woman in the 
camp,” who, in the last chapter, becomes 
Mrs. Jim. Yes, Jim’s claim turns out to be 
one of the richest in the district and, no 
doubt, under the influence of energetic Mrs. 
Jim and the baby, he became a prominent 
citizen. Remembering the sermon he 
preached, near the opening of the book, one 
is safe in concluding that municipal honors 
were easily his. 


“The Miners’ Mirage-land,” Idah Meacham 

Strobridge’s new book, is the latest important 

addition to the literature of 

The Miners’ the west. The book has just 

Mirage-land been issued, and deserves a wide 

reading for its historical as well 

as its literary value. It treats of the Black 

Rock country, in Nevada, a region heretofore 
overlooked by the makers of books. 

And it is well that it was left for Mrs. 
Strobridge to give the story of the Black 
Rock country to the world, for she has spent 
the greater part of her life in Nevada and 
knows its characteristics and its people 
thoroughly. And, more than this, she loves it. 

“The Miners’ Mirage-land” is so named 
because it has to do with the hopeful 
old prospectors who, after almost half of 
a century, still believe that great wealth 
awaits them in the Black Rock hills. In the 
days of ’49, emigrants journeying to Calli- 
fornia found very rich specimens of silver in 
Nevada. In California they told prospectors 
of their find, and many of them pulled up 
stakes and went in search of the silver 
fields. And the search is still going on. 
Dreary stone-heaps, among the sage-brush, 
mark the resting places of many who died 
after a life spent in chasing the phantom 
treasure; there is still a handful of grizzled 
prospectors tottering after it. 
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It is the stories of these pros- 
pectors that Mrs. Strobridge tells. 
In order to get them, she jour- 
neyed through the Black Rock 
country, spending months in 
gathering the material. 

The book is written in a crisp, 
original style that compels atten- 
tion. The individuality of the 
author is stamped on every page, 
and the power of her pen is best 
shown in the vivid word-pictures 
that reveal the very heart-beats 
of the desert and the hills. “The 
Graves of the Desert,” the closing 
section of the book, is as power- 
ful as anything that has been 
written about the waste-lands. 

The illustrations are by E. P. 
Sauerwen, a Los Angeles artist, 
and the make-up is very artistic. 
The cover-design and the marginal 
decorations are the work of the 
author. The book is from the 
presses of Baumgardt & Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Mary Austin is now at work on 
her second novel, which she 
expects to complete by the end 
of the year. “Isidro,” her first 
book, is now appearing serially 
in the Atlantic Monthly. A col- 
lection of children’s  stories— 
mostly Indian folk-lore—will be 
published about holiday time. 
Mrs. Austin spent three years on 
“Tsidro,” and the novel she now 
has in hand she has “carried in 
the back of her brain”—to quote Mrs. Austin 

-for six years. 


Charles G. D. Roberts’ latest book, “The 
Watches of the Trails,’ will be welcomed 
by the many who enjoy the latter-day animal 
stories. It is a collection of short stories, 
of which the best one is “The Alien of the 
Wild.” There are thirteen stories in the book. 
This proves, perhaps, that Mr. Roberts is not 
superstitious. 


Pi 


LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 





Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco, 
announce ‘‘Yosemite Legends,” a rendering 
by Bertha H. Smith of the 


Legends of Indian legends, six in num- 
the Yosemite ber, of Yosemite valley. The 
myths are told in a _ sim- 


ple style in harmony with the subjects of 
which they treat. Miss Smith has retained 
the original Indian names, the titles being 
Yo-sem-i-te, Po-ho-no, Hum-moo, Py-we-ack, 
Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah and Tis-sa-ack, Kom-pa- 
pai-ses. The volume contains a series of 
thirteen full page illustrations beautifully 
printed in color tones, together with a series 
of marginal, text, and end-paper decora- 
tions printed in two colors, from designs by 
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Florence Lundborg. Miss Lundborg’s illus 
trations, the result of a long season’s work, 
while illustrative of the text, also interpret 
the grandeur of the valley with much 
strength. The volume promises to be suffi- 
ciently distinctive to insure its interest to 
all lovers of the Yosemite and to earn for 
it a prominent place among the holiday 
books of the year. 


John A. Mitchell, the editor of “Life,” 
has had sufficient experience of the world, 
and is enough of the “real 

A Little Book thing” in creative literary 
That Allures work to make a mighty good 
story. The “Pines of Lory,” 
published by the Life Publishing 
Company, New York, was first printed 
in Scribner’s three years ago, and, aside 
from the ordinary run of book notices, 
did not receive special mention. And yet we 
venture to assert that in the past ten years 
there has been issued in America no novel 
which displays more markedly those char- 
acteristics which are essential in the make-up 
of a first-class piece of fiction. In definite 
ness; in finish; in humor; in the charm 
of the principal characters, Miss Marshall, 


now 
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Pats, and Solomon; in the naturalness of 
the setting, and in its whole tone and atmos- 
phere, it is masterly and deeply pleasure- 
giving. The slight plot is sufficient, and 
there is not a strained incident in the book. 
If one were to tell Mr. Mitchell that this is 
a great little book, he might, in reply, quote 
“Patsy” and say “yumps”’—yet that is just 
exactly what it is. 

It is a love tale pure and simple; as good 
as the wild flowers of the woods, and as 
actual as the solid earth beneath our feet. 

Patrick Boyd, erstwhile soldier in the Boer 
army, and Elinor Marshali, of Boston, 
meet for the first time on a ship which was 
to carry them—Pats as a returning prodigal 
of the right sort, and Miss Marshall as a 
visitor—to the summer home of the Boyds, 
on an island in the St. Lawrence gulf. 
Through the mistake of a drunken officer they 
are landed at a wild spot on the coast, where 
they take possession of the quaint home of 
a French exile, the Duc de Fontrevault, whom 
they find dead, sitting on the rustic bench 
beneath the mighty pines which had sheltered 
him for forty years. The ship from which 
they had been landed never reached its port, 
and it was supposed that all passengers 
perished. 

On the voyage a discussion over religious 
opinions had very much offended Miss 
Marshall; so that upon their first landing 
they were anything but friends. But later 
life at La Pointe de Lory, beneath the “ever- 
murmuring pines,” was very joyous. Idyll 
is the proper word for this sweet, brave little 
story. 

The smell of the pines, the crisp air, the 
shining bay, the dear little house with its 
priceless treasures of art and its imperish- 
able reminiscences of love and youth and 
hope, call to one like a human voice that 
will not be stilled. 

U. Francis Durr. 


“The Grafters,” which is a book written 
by Francis Lynde and published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company,  Indian- 
— that apolis, is a none of much 
Achieved promise which does not 
entirely live up to its promise, 
although it does so in places. The plot is 
well conceived, but a vagueness of style at 
times leaves it more in doubt than it need 
be. For instance, to the end the reader does 
not succeed in ascertaining just why Gov- 
ernor Bucks went over into another state 
and murdered somebody, and, as this event 
is a pivotal point of the tale, the obscurity 
leaves the reader in perplexity that does 
not please. In brief, “The Grafters” impresses 
its reader with the idea that its author 
might have done better, and, while this 
conviction is in a sense flattering to Mr. 
Lynde, it is not exactly the end that a 
writer would wish to attain. 
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Writing under the title, “A Visit to 

Stevenson’s Silverado,” in the August 

number of the Lamp, James 

Stevenson’s B. Carrington has the fol- 

California Home lowing to say concerning 

the mountain home near 

Calistoga, California, in which the great 

writer and his wife lived for some time 
after their marriage: 


Today there remains of the house but a few 
rough boards lying about. The little tracks 
that lead to the chute on the edge of the 
platform are still there, however, together with 
a shelter for the forge. The old shaft with the 
sound of trickling water down below is in a most 
dilapidated state. Up above, cutting into the 
very heart of the rugged mountain top, is the 
ledge with its supporting props of logs and 
sticks to keep the walls from closing up the 
gap. From the edge of the ledge another steep 
and rusty old iron-lined chute leads down to 
near where the house stood. All is desolation 
and neglect, a place of lost hopes and much 
vain labor, a barren spot in the wilderness of 
rock and forest. It is a place for a poet’s whim, 
an invalid’s retreat from the world and the 
raw air of the coast. ‘A sylvan solitude, and 
the silence was unbroken, but for the great 
vague voice of the wind.” 


Orchard and Farm for August is a par- 
ticularly interesting number of that excellent 
western journal, and is filled with valuable 
information concerning the country on the 
side of the Rockies where the sun sets. 
Orchard and Farm improves as the months 
pass. 


The August number of McClure’s Magazine 
is a creditable representative of that excel- 
lent publication. The article by Lincoln 
Steffens deals with the political situation in 
Illinois as it has been and is, and will appeal 
to the class of readers whom Mr. Steffens 
heretofore has reached; the stories vary from 
good to passable, and, as for the poetry—well, 
if it does not deserve that much be said, 
it need not be said. One of the best of the 
stories, “The Coming of the Maestra,” is by 
James Hopper, who is of California, and is 
known of the west. On the whole, McClure’s 
August number will serve to maintain its 
reputation as of the very best of the ten-cent 
magazines. 


The Fine Arts Journal, which, although 
published in Chicago, is devoted to art, 
music and literature, grows better with each 
succeeding number, or, at any rate, it is 
easy to think so as one inspects both its 
typography and its illustrations. In its way 
it is an exemplification of the things it 
purports to represent, or, at least, of their 
art and literature, which is two thirds of 
the sum total. Lovers of art particularly 
should find in it a magazine to their taste. 


























Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


Waiting 


[ wait in the twilight shadows, love, 
For your kiss of long ago, 

And the press of your hand on my weary brow, 
And the smile I used to know. 

I am tired and footsore, and long is the way, 
And the years drift slowly by, 

And the glory of life has slipped from me, 
And the voice of the world is a ery. 


The little cot on the windy hill 
Through the drift of the years has stood, 
But where is your step in its lonely halls 
Which thrilled its heart of wood? 
Alas, it is gone, and silence reigns 
On the crags the shades crept o’er, 
And the glory of life has gone from me, 
Yet I wait for my love of yore. 


Come over the wreckage of crumbled dreams 
Of days that are dead, sweet olden guest, 
And bear me away in your tender arms 
To the Isles of Eternal Rest. 
Millidge Sherwood. 


How She Was Exposed 


“T heard that that telephone girl cut a 
wide swath at Santa Cruz, last summer, as 
the Countess de Parvenoo.” 

“Yes; did you hear how she was detected ?” 

“No.” 

“Young Joblots thought he had fallen in 
love with her, and wanted to ascertain her 
home address; so he asked her residence 
number.” 

“Well?” 

“She said, ‘Nickel, please.’ ” 


Uncle Rufus to His Niece 


A Louis Quinze heel at one end and an 
invincible chew of gum at the other end 
always remind me of some families—they 
don’t harmonize. 

se es 

The woman that receives medical treat- 
ment for that pain in her side gener’ly gets 
well—if she lengthens her corset-string *bout 
the same time. 

FF Ss 

There ain’t any necessary connection 
between the size of a waist and the size of its 
owner’s brain-pan, but if you watch a while 
you're li’ble to think that there is. 


se et 
You’re a sweet an’ modest girl, Em/’line, 
an’ I know it. That’s why I want to know 
why you always hear the low, pleadin’ voice 
of Duty callin’ on you to put on your pret- 
tiest hose on the windiest day. 


ee 
A girl may marry a man to reform ‘him, 
but, even if she succeeds, her line of business 
ain’t going to be exactly what’s called light 
and enjoyable. The man succeeded in taming 
the tiger, but that was before the tiger et 
him. 


es 


There are two kinds of women, those that 
love nice clothes and those that—Come to 
think, the other kind are dead. 


se ss 


Woman was made after man, and she’s 
been after him ever since; but he’s willing. 
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Figger Up 


If the day seems to carry a burden of woe, 
; Figger up; 

lf its moments seem dragging and terribly 
slow, 

’ Figger up, 

For I guess you will find if you pause to 
reflect 

That there’s "bout as 
right to expect; 

If you’ve earned something 
bound to collect— 

Figger up. 


much sun as you’ve 


good, you are 


On the great slate of Time there are many 
accounts,— 
Figger up— 
lor various payments of divers amounts,— 
_ Figger up, ; ; 
And we’re apt to collect what is coming our 
way, 
Though it’s shine of the sun or gloom of the 
day ; 
If we dance, you have heard, we the fiddler 
must pay— 
Figger up. 


Look back on your life, though you’d much 
rather not,— 
Figger up— 
And say, if you dare, that the treatment 
you got— 
Figger up— 
Is not pretty near to the treatment you 
earned. 
Who was it the candle incessantly burned, 
And burned at both ends, until wisdom 
learned ?— 
Figger up. 


he 


What’s the use of a sigh, or the good of a 
whine ?— 

™ Figger up— 

lake your medicine now, as I must take 
mine. 

Figger up, 

And I guess we may find on the big, final 
sheet 

There was just as much shine as 

for our feet, 

if not, that 

but meet 
Figger up. 


of gloom 


Or, the treatment we had was 


If 


If all the earth were paper 
And all the sea were ink, 
And poets all had postage stamps 
All editors would drink 
Julien Josephson. 
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Twilight 


O’er all the valley broods sweet peace! 

Soft shadows fold each silent hill; 

The day fades into sunset’s glow; 

Far seems the world, its good or ill. 

The stars in benediction shine, 

God’s holy rest the night doth fill. 
Alfred Dezendorf. 


An O’er-True Tale 


There lived on his islands a little brown man, 
As he had since the days of Genghis Khan, 
And even before, mayhap. 
A peace-loving, home-loving wight was he, 
And dear to his heart were his isles of the sea, 
As is home to the average chap; 
For his little brown wife was fond, no doubt, 
And his little brown babies crept in and out 
Where laughed the sunshine or strayed the 
breeze 
To play with the bloom of the cherry trees, 
“Ay, home is dear, though of paper it be,” 
Said the little brown chap of the isles, 
said he. 


Now there lived in the north where the cold 
winds shout 
A truculent, turbulent, unwashed lout,— 
I tell the tale as it’s told— 
And he said: “These isles in the Sunrise Sea, 
I fancy that they would be good for me, 
For the land of my birth is cold.” 
So he seized a piece by way of a test, 
And the piece was hot—I will tell the rest 
If you will but wait, as you ought to do. 
He came with a shout and a wild halloo, 
And he took that piece in diplomacy’s style, 
Which, of course, is to say that he stole with 
a smile. 
“T really opine it is up to me,” 
Said the little brown chap of the isles, 
said he. 


Now woe for the lout with the unwashed face, 
For he’s running of late in a rearward race, 
As you perhaps have noted; 
For it happens sometimes that a very small 
wight 
May prove a terror to scrap and fight, 
As the Czar, I’ve heard, has voted; 
And the little brown man of the Sunrise 
Isles 
Mopped the ground with his foe in various 
styles, 

And every fresh style brought pained regret 
To the man of the north—who is running yet. 
“Tf guess that I'll keep my home maybe,” 
Said the little brown chap of the isles, 

said he. 
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The Ben Greet Company 


Ben Greet and his London company will 
give a season of fine plays on the Pacific 
coast beginning with the presentation of 
“Hamlet” at the Greek theater of the Uni- 
versity of California, Saturday, October Ist. 
The season in San Francisco opens Monday, 
October 3d, at the Lyric hall with “Every- 
man,” Constance Crawley in the title réle. 
The repertoire of this excellent company will 
include “Much Ado About Nothing,” Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Twelfth Night.” “As You 
Like It,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “Masks 
and Faces” and the miracle play, “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” adapted by Professor Gayley 
of the University of California. 

Stars in the West 
Lillian Lawrence and John Craig, the new 


leading players of the Alcazar company, are 
well known throughout America. They were 
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for four years at the head of the famous 


Castle Square company of Boston, whic! 
next to the Alcazar, is the oldest establishe: 
stock organization in this country. Durin; 


the past summer they were at the head oi 


the specially selected stock company ai 
Keith’s Providence. It was quite an unex 
pected chance which brings them togethe 
again at the Alcazar. Miss Lawrence ha 
greatly endeared herself to all with whon 
her work has brought her in contact. A 
petition was signed by nearly five thousan 
Boston playgoers, asking her return to the 
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Castle Square this season. Mr. Craig was 
for several years with the Augustin Daly 
company in New York, London and Paris. 
He has been leading man with Mrs. Fiske, 
Mary Mannering and Viola Allen, and his 
stock repertoire of hundreds of plays ranges 
from farces to “Hamlet.” 


Josef Hofmann, the Pianist 


The opening attraction of the concert 
season will be Josef Hofmann, the pianist, 
one of the child wonders who has _ ful- 
filled his early promise. Both as_ pianist 
and composer Hofmann has taken high 
rank. He will appear in three concerts at 
the Alhambra, under the direction of Will 
L. Greenbaum, on Tuesday and Thursday 
nights, October 4th and 6th, and Saturday 
matinee, the 8th. The program at each con- 
cert will be entirely different, and many 
works of the modern Russian composers will 
be given for the first time in San Francisco. 


Fannie Francisca’s Return 


Fannie Francisca has returned to her home 
in San Francisco after an_ absence . of 
nearly eleven years, during which time she 
has risen to fame and fortune upon 
the grand opera stage. When she left 
here her magnificent soprano voice had 
already won her recognition as a_ singer 
of rare quality, and during the past few 
seasons in Europe she has come forward 
among the lights of the operatic stage; has 
been heard in all of the large European 
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FANNIE FRANCISCA 


musical centers and has proved a_ worthy 
representative of the Golden Gate. She hav- 
ing taken for her stage name that of the 
city wherefrom she hails, San Francisco will 
naturally feel a pride and desire to welcome 
home the songstress when she inaugurates 
her American concert tour in this city. The 
concerts will be held at the Alhambra theater 
Wednesday evening, September 2lIst, and 
Saturday afternoon, September 24th. 











Books and Writers 


Memory is an annoying thing, at times. 

In the case of “Bruvver Jim’s Baby,” Philip 

Verrill Mighels’ latest book, 

Bret Harte and for instance, one can’t help 

Philip Mighels remembering that the motif 

is much the same as that of 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp”; that Bret 
Harte’s story is a masterpiece. 

The scene of Mr. Mighels’ story is Borealis, 
a Nevada mining camp, and thither a baby 
is brought. The miners vie with one another 
in bestowing gifts and affection upon the 
foundling, Skeezucks, and the presence of 
Skeezucks works wholesale reformation among 
the residents of Borealis. All this is very 
much like Bret Harte’s story, and, to make 
the resemblance greater, Mr. Mighels has 
refused to create any new types. As the 
characters appear, singly or in groups, one 
greets them as old friends who have done 
service for Harte and dozens of later and 
lesser fiction-weavers. But they do not play 
their parts as convincingly as they did of 
old. They have lost much of the virility 
that won them favor in the days when 
the first tales of Arcadian mining camps 
were told. It is for old sake’s sake that one 
listens and grows interested. There is 
novelty in the way the baby comes to Bore- 
alis. A band of Piutes are rounding up 
jack-rabbits. The party is sweeping across 
a sage-brush valley. In the rear are a 
number of young braves on Indian ponies. 
One of these, a mere tot, loses his hold and 
slips from the bronco. The Indians move 
rapidly on and he is left in the sage-brush. 
He is discovered by If-Only Jim, a shiftless 
resident of Borealis, who carries him to his 
shack, where warm water and soap reveal 
the fact that the baby is a paleface. 

There are many amusing incidents, and 
some that have the touch of genuine pathos, 
in the book. The christening, the Christmas 
tree, the illness of the baby, and the bliz- 
zard are excellent bits, and, in spite of the 
comparisons which Mr. Mighels compels, his 


story has much to recommend it. The style 
is brisk and direct, and interest is well 
sustained. One develops a considerable affec- 
tion for the baby and Jim and Miss Doe 
Dennihan, “the one decent woman in the 
camp,” who, in the last chapter, becomes 
Mrs. Jim. Yes, Jim’s claim turns out to be 
one of the richest in the district and, no 
doubt, under the influence of energetic Mrs. 
Jim and the baby, he became a prominent 
citizen. Remembering the sermon he 
preached, near the opening of the book, one 
is safe in concluding that municipal honors 
were easily his. 


“The Miners’ Mirage-land,” Idah Meacham 

Strobridge’s new book, is the latest important 

addition to the literature of 

The Miners’ the west. The book has just 

Mirage-land been issued, and deserves a wide 

reading for its historical as well 

as its literary value. It treats of the Black 

Rock country, in Nevada, a region heretofore 
overlooked by the makers of books. 

And it is well that it was left for Mrs. 
Strobridge to give the story of the Black 
Rock country to the world, for she has spent 
the greater part of her life in Nevada and 
knows its characteristics and its people 
thoroughly. And, more than this, she loves it. 

“The Miners’ Mirage-land” is so named 
because it has to do with the hopeful 
old prospectors who, after almost half of 
a century, still believe that great wealth 
awaits them in the Black Rock hills. In the 
days of ’49, emigrants journeying to Cali- 
fornia found very rich specimens of silver in 
Nevada. In California they told prospectors 
of their find, and many of them pulled up 
stakes and went in search of the silver 
fields. And the search is still going on. 
Dreary stone-heaps, among the sage-brush, 
mark the resting places of many who died 
after a life spent in chasing the phantom 
treasure; there is still a handful of grizzled 
prospectors tottering after it. 
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It is the stories of these pros- 
pectors that Mrs. Strobridge tells. 
In order to get them, she jour- 
neyed through the Black Rock 
country, spending months in 
gathering the material. 

The book is written in a crisp, 
original style that compels atten- 
tion. The individuality of the 
author is stamped on every page, 
and the power of her pen is best 
shown in the vivid word-pictures 
that reveal the very heart-beats 
of the desert and the hills. “The 
Graves of the Desert,” the closing 
section of the book, is as power- 
ful as anything that has been 
written about the waste-lands. 

The illustrations are by E. P. 
Sauerwen, a Los Angeles artist, 
and the make-up is very artistic. 
The cover-design and the marginal 
decorations are the work of the 
author. The book is from the 
presses of Baumgardt & Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Mary Austin is now at work on 
her second novel, which she 
expects to complete by the end 
of the year. “Isidro,” her first 
book, is now appearing serially 
in the Atlantic Monthly. A col- 
lection of children’s  stories— 
mostly Indian folk-lore—will be 
published about holiday time. 





Mrs. Austin spent three years ON pyERYMAN’S PRAYER, SCENE FROM BEN GREET’S PRODUCTION AT 


“Tsidro,” and the novel she now 

has in hand she has “carried in 

the back of her brain’”—to quote Mrs. Austin 
—for six years. 


Charles G. D. Roberts’ latest book, ‘‘The 
Watches of the Trails,” will be welcomed 
by the many who enjoy the latter-day animal 
stories. It is a collection of short stories, 
of which the best one is “The Alien of the 
Wild.” There are thirteen stories in the book. 
This proves, perhaps, that Mr. Roberts is not 
superstitious. 

LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 





Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco, 
announce “Yosemite Legends,” a rendering 
by Bertha H. Smith of the 
Indian legends, six in num- 
ber, of Yosemite valley. The 
myths are told in a sim- 
ple style in harmony with the subjects of 
which they treat. Miss Smith has retained 
the original Indian names, the titles being 
Yo-sem-i-te, Po-ho-no, Hum-moo, Py-we-ack, 
Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah and Tis-sa-ack, Kom-pa- 
pai-ses. The volume contains a series of 
thirteen full page illustrations beautifully 
printed in color tones, together with a series 
of marginal, text, and end-paper decora- 
tions printed in two colors, from designs by 


Legends of 
the Yosemite 


LYRIC HALL, SAN FRANCISCO 


Florence Lundborg. Miss Lundborg’s illus- 
trations, the result of a long season’s work, 
while illustrative of the text, also interpret 
the grandeur of the valley with much 
strength. The volume promises to be suffi- 
ciently distinctive to insure its interest to 
all lovers of the Yosemite and to earn for 
it a prominent place among the holiday 
books of the year. 


John A. Mitchell, the editor of “Life,” 
has had sufficient experience of the world, 
and is enough of the “real 

A Little Book thing” in creative literary 
That Allures work to make a mighty good 
story. The “Pines of Lory,” 

now published by the Life Publishing 
Company, New York, was first printed 
in Scribner’s three years ago, and, aside 
from the ordinary run of book notices, 
did not receive special mention. And yet we 
venture to assert that in the past ten years 
there has been issued in America no novel 
which displays more markedly those char- 
acteristics which are essential in the make-up 
of a first-class piece of fiction. In definite- 
ness; in finish; in humor; in the charm 
of the principal characters, Miss Marshall, 
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Pats, and Solomon; in the naturalness of 
the setting, and in its whole tone and atmos- 
phere, it is masterly and deeply pleasure- 
giving. The slight plot is sufficient, and 
there is not a strained incident in the book. 
If one were to tell Mr. Mitchell that this is 
a great little book, he might, in reply, quote 
“Patsy” and say “yumps”—yet that is just 
exactly what it is. 

It is a love tale pure and simple; as good 
as the wild flowers of the woods, and as 
actual as the solid earth beneath our feet. 

Patrick Boyd, erstwhile soldier in the Boer 
army, and Elinor Marshall, of Boston, 
meet for the first time on a ship which was 
to carry them—Pats as a returning prodigal 
of the right sort, and Miss Marshall as a 
visitor—to the summer home of the Boyds, 
on an island in the St. Lawrence gulf. 
Through the mistake of a drunken officer they 
are landed at a wild spot on the coast, where 
they take possession of the quaint home of 
a French exile, the Duc de Fontrevault, whom 
they find dead, sitting on the rustic bench 
beneath the mighty pines which had sheltered 
him for forty years. The ship from which 
they had been landed never reached its port, 
and it was supposed that all passengers 
perished. 

On the voyage a discussion over religious 
opinions had very much offended Miss 
Marshall; so that upon their first landing 
they were anything but friends. But later 
life at La Pointe de Lory, beneath the “ever- 
murmuring pines,” was very joyous. Idyll 
is the proper word for this sweet, brave little 
story. 

The smell of the pines, the crisp air, the 
shining bay, the dear little house with its 
priceless treasures of art and its imperish- 
able reminiscences of love and youth and 
hope, call to one like a human voice that 
will not be stilled. 

U. Francis Durr. 


“The Grafters,” which is a book written 
by Francis Lynde and published by the Bobbs- 


Merrill Company,  Indian- 
_—_ that apolis, is a story of much 
Achieved promise which does _ not 


entirely live up to its promise, 
although it does so in places. The plot is 
well conceived, but a vagueness of style at 
times leaves it more in doubt than it need 
be. For instance, to the end the, reader does 
not succeed in ascertaining just why Gov- 
ernor Bucks went over into another state 
and murdered somebody, and, as this event 
is a pivotal point of the tale, the obscurity 
leaves the reader in perplexity that does 
not please. In brief, “The Grafters” impresses 
its reader with the idea that its author 
might have done better, and, while this 
conviction is in a sense flattering to Mr. 
Lynde, it is not exactly the end that a 
writer would wish to attain. 
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Writing under the title, “A Visit to 
Stevenson’s Silverado,” in the August 
number of the Lamp, James 

Stevenson’s B. Carrington has the fol- 


California Home lowing to say concerning 

the mountain home near 
Calistoga, California, in which the great 
writer and his wife lived for some time 
after their marriage: 


Today there remains of the house but a few 
rough boards lying about. The little tracks 
that lead to the chute on the edge of the 
platform are still there, however, together with 
a shelter for the forge. The old shaft with the 
sound of trickling water down below is in a most 
dilapidated state. ‘Up above, cutting into the 
very heart of the rugged mountain top, is the 
ledge with its supporting props of logs and 
sticks to keep the walls from closing up the 
gap. From the edge of the ledge another steep 
and rusty old iron-lined chute leads down to 
near where the house stood. All is desolation 
and neglect, a place of lost hopes and much 
vain labor, a barren spot in the wilderness of 
rock and forest. It is a place for a poet’s whim, 
an invalid’s retreat from the world and the 
raw air of the coast. ‘‘A sylvan solitude, and 
the silence was unbroken, but for the great 
vague voice of the wind.” 


Orchard and Farm for August is a_par- 
ticularly interesting number of that excellent 
western journal, and is filled with valuable 
information concerning the country on the 
side of the Rockies where the sun sets. 
Orchard and Farm improves as the months 
pass. 


The August number of McClure’s Magazine 
is a creditable representative of that excel- 
lent publication. The article by Lincoln 
Steffens deals with the political situation in 
Lllinois as it has been and is, and will appeal 
to the class of readers whom Mr. Steffens 
heretofore has reached; the stories vary from 
good to passable, and, as for the poetry—well, 
if it does not deserve that much be said, 
it need not be said. One of the best of the 
stories, “The Coming of the Maestra,” is by 
James Hopper, who is of California, and is 
known of the west. On the whole, McClure’s 
August number will serve to maintain its 
reputation as of the very best of the ten-cent 
magazines. 


The Fine Arts Journal, which, although 
published in Chicago, is devoted to art, 
music and literature, grows better with each 
succeeding number, or, at any rate, it is 
easy to think so as one inspects both its 
typography and its illustrations. In its way 
it is an exemplification of the things it 
purports to represent, or, at least, of their 
art and literature, which is two thirds of 
the sum total. Lovers of art particularly 


should find in it a magazine to their taste. 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


Waiting 


[ wait in the twilight shadows, love, 
For your kiss of long ago, 

And the press of your hand on my weary brow, 
And the smile I used to know. 

I am tired and footsore, and long is the way, 
And the years drift slowly by, 

And the glory of life has slipped from me, 
And the voice of the world is a ery. 


The little cot on the windy hill 
Through the drift of the years has stood, 
3ut where is your step in its lonely halls 
Which thrilled its heart of wood? 
Alas, it is gone, and silence reigns 
On the crags the shades crept o’er, 
And the glory of life has gone from me, 
Yet I wait for my love of yore. 


Come over the wreckage of crumbled dreams 
Of days that are dead, sweet olden guest, 
And bear me away in your tender arms 
To the Isles of Eternal Rest. 
Millidge Sherwood. 





How She Was Exposed 


“IT heard that that telephone girl cut a 
wide swath at Santa Cruz, last summer, as 
the Countess de Parvenoo.” 

“Yes; did you hear how she was detected ?” 

al 

“Young Joblots thought he had fallen in 
love with her, and wanted to ascertain her 
home address; so he asked her residence 
number.” 

“Well?” 

“She said, ‘Nickel, please.’ ” 


Uncle Rufus to His Niece 


A Louis Quinze heel at one end and an 
invincible chew of gum at the other end 
always remind me of some families—they 
don’t harmonize. 

se F vt 

The woman that receives medical treat- 
ment for that pain in her side gener’ly gets 
well—if she lengthens her corset-string ’bout 
the same time. 

sz Fe 

There ain’t any necessary connection 
between the size of a waist and the size of its 
owner’s brain-pan, but if you watch a while 
you’re li’ble to think that there is. 


es F 
You’re a sweet an’ modest girl, Em’line, 
an’ I know it. That’s why I want to know 
why you always hear the low, pleadin’ voice 
of Duty callin’ on you to put on your pret- 
tiest hose on the windiest day. 
es Ft 
A girl may marry a man to reform him, 
but, even if she succeeds, her line of business 
ain’t going to be exactly what’s called light 
and enjoyable. The man succeeded in taming 
the tiger, but that was before the tiger et 
him. 


Fe 
There are two kinds of women, those that 
love nice clothes and those that—Come to 
think, the other kind are dead. 
se Ss 


Woman was -.made after man, and she’s 
been after him ever since; but he’s willing. 
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Figger Up 


If the day seems to carry a burden of woe, 
Figger up; 
lf its moments seem dragging and terribly 
slow, 
Figger up, 
For I guess you will find if you pause to 
reflect 
That there’s ’bout as much sun as you’ve 
right to expect; 
If you’ve earned something good, you are 
bound to collect— 
Figger up. 


On the great slate of Time there are many 
accounts,— 
Figger up— 
Vor various payments of divers amounts,— 
Figger up, 
And we're apt to collect what is coming our 
way, 
Though it’s shine of the sun or gloom of the 
day ; 
lf we dance, you have heard, we the fiddler 
must pay— 
Figger up. 


Look back on your life, though you’d much 
rather not,— 
Figger up— 
And say, if you dare, that the treatment 
you got— 
Figger up— 
Is not pretty near to the treatment you 
earned. 
Who was it the candle incessantly burned, 
And burned at both ends, until wisdom he 
learned ?— 
Figger up. 


What’s the use of a sigh, or the good of a 
whine ?— 
Figger up— 
Take your medicine now, as I must take 
mine. 
Figger up, 
And I guess we may find on the big, final 
sheet 
There was just as much shine as of gloom 
for our feet, 
Or, if not, that the treatment we had was 
but meet— 
Figger up. 


If 


If all the earth were paper 
And all the sea were ink, 
And poets all had postage stamps— 
All editors would drink. 
Julien Josephson. 


MAGAZINE 
Twilight 


O’er all the valley broods sweet peace! 

Soft shadows fold each silent hill; 

The day fades into sunset’s glow; 

Far seems the world, its good or ill. 

The stars in benediction shine, 

God’s holy rest the night doth fill. 
Alfred Dezendorf. 





An O’er-True Tale 


There lived on his islands a little brown man, 
As he had since the days of Genghis Khan, 
And even before, mayhap. 
A peace-loving, home-loving wight was he, 
And dear to his heart were his isles of the sea, 
As is home to the average chap; 
For his little brown wife was fond, no doubt, 
And his little brown babies crept in and out 
Where laughed the sunshine or strayed the 
breeze 
To play with the bloom of the cherry trees, 
“Ay, home is dear, though of paper it be,” 
Said the little brown chap of the isles, 
said he. 


Now there lived in the north where the cold 
winds shout 
A truculent, turbulent, unwashed lout,— 
I tell the tale as it’s told— 
And he said: “These isles in the Sunrise Sea, 
| fancy that they would be good for me, 
For the land of my birth is cold.” 
So he seized a piece by way of a test, 
And the piece was hot—I will tell the rest 
If you will but wait, as you ought to do. 
He came with a shout and a wild halloo, 
And he took that piece in diplomacy’s style, 
Which, of course, is to say that he stole with 
a smile. 
“I really opine it is up to me,” 
Said the little brown chap of the isles, 
said he. 


Now woe for the lout with the unwashed face, 
For he’s running of late in a rearward race, 
As you perhaps have noted; 
For it happens sometimes that a very smal] 
wight 
May prove a terror to scrap and fight, 
As the Czar, I’ve heard, has voted; 
And the little brown man of the Sunrise 
Isles 
Mopped the ground with his foe in various 
styles, 

And every fresh style brought pained regret 
To the man of the north—who is running yet. 
“T guess that I’ll keep my home maybe,” 
Said the little brown chap of the isles, 

said he. 
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A Maywood Colony 
Peach Orchard 


HIS orchard can be depended upon to NET $50 per acre a 
year. It has exceeded that profit during the past 4 years. A 

NET profit of $50 per acre is 6% ona valuation of $833. 
This orchard can be bought for $250 per acre. It contains 20 acres 
and is in prime condition. Aside from being a good investment it will 
afford a fine place fora home. It is practically in town and surrounded 

by good improvements. 

Let me send you printed matter that will tell you all about the 


Maywood Colony proposition. 


W. N. WOODSON, Proprietor 
Maywood Colony, 


CORNING, CALIFORNIA 
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@ Wouldn't you like to own a modern, double-bar- 


relled, hammerless, breech-loader—a first-class gun in 
every way, made by a famous firm of American gun- 
makers, and warranted by them to shoot as hard and 
straight as any $400 masterpiece? 


@ We have made arrangements with one of the big gun companies whereby we are 
able to offer one of their superb weapons to any boy who has “‘sand’’ and will hustle 
in our interests for afew days. @{ The work is simple and easy and we will give every 
assistance with full instructions. Outfit free. Write to-day for particulars, addressing 


Circulati . W. Stree 
ne eld ann Geream, “F2" 
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STIREDDED 
WStEAT 


BISCUIT 


AND 


TRISCUIT 


Are the Best and Most Economical 
Foods; 

Because they are made of the finest d 
kernels of wheat, prepared under ideal 
hygienic conditions in the cleanest build- 
ing in the world devoted to the making 
of food products ; 

Because they are made light and short 
by shredding without the use of fats, yeasts 
or chemicals; 

Because being crisp, they compel mas- 
tication, the first step in digestion, and 
being porous present great surface for the 
action of the digestive fluids, and are per- 
fectly assimilated ; 

Because they contain in correct pro- 
portion all the elements necessary for the 
proper building of the body and for perfect 
nourishment; and 

Because they can be readily combined 
with other foods, thus providing a great 
number of attractive dishes. 

Biscuit: Served with milk, cream, 
fruit or vegetables. 

Triscuit: The New Toast, served 
with butter, cheese or preserves. 

“The Vital Question,’’ Cook Book 
sent free upon request. 


The Natural Food Co., 


Makers of Shredded 
Whole Wheat Products 


Niagara Falls, New Yorke 





Yotal A mount of Nutrients ana their Food Values 
in Different Foods for Ten Cents 
(From Report of Michigan State Agricultural College, 1904) 


























re CALORIES 400 | 800 | 1200 [1 i pak Doyle. 

‘le Eggs - - -|— 13%0}  .75 
Sirloin Steak —— 18¢ 56 

ry Bef hb -- = 16c 63 

Vw Round Steak 120 .83 

5 Milk - - - AOR ENE IIT BY Sto 3c 3.33 
Cheese ---- <a cee 16 63 
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BE YOUR OWN BARBER 
Shave yourself with the ORIGINAL and MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


This guarantees ease and comfort at home, at camp, on the yacht, or while traveling under any 

and all conditions, Absolutely impossible to cut the face., The evil results of the Public Barber 

Shop Razor done away with. It will comfortably take from the most tender face a strong, stiff, 

wiry beard. 

Over 5,000,000 daily users prove the value of this perfect razor. Always ready. Saves time ang 
expense, 


Imitators have tried to duplicate the STAR SAFETY RAZOR, but with poor results, 
Full descriptive catalogue, mailed on request (if you will mention this 
publication), gives general information and prices of different sets. 








0) 


S 


> Razors, complete, $2.00. Handsome Sets, $3.50 and up. New Star Diagonal Stropper, $1.50 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St. N.Y, “ier!°“Remembertne wore “stages | 
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4 t s s . . { 

$ 303 California St, San Francisco, California 7 

- 

* 

: REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK ' er 
7 TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (822!) H 

= AGENCY FOR ITS 

4 PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 

3 THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY t 

* 19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
eee ee ee 

a 

* 

t+ SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 

+ ‘ 

- 4 
?+#LUMBER COMPANY 

= (INCORPORATED) $ 

¢ S. S. JOHNSON, President and General Manager , 

Re 

t 

~ MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 

= Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California ; ie 
3 thie 
+ Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, - M. HARRIS, Manager } ye 
4 Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager ; san 
z WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ‘7. 
Belebebetedeeeteteeiebateteteiebteteteieh ; 


















RFECT 


R 


under any 
lic Barber 
ong, stiff, 


GO TO 


the 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


} time and 
OF results, 
ver, $1.50 


Class cut. 
“STAR,” 





Centrally located and con- 
venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
other Places of Amusement 









Modern HomelikKe 


American and European Plan 


GE0, WARREN HOOPER, PROPRIETOR 


















Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. A high-class preparation in 
every way. Always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich color 
it used to have. The hair grows 
rapidly, stops coming out, and dan- 
druff disappears. Fe. P aa he Na 
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All out-door sports—golf, tennis, surf and pool bathing; 
glass bottom boats. Full eighteen hole golf course—the 
bet in the world. Oiled roads for auto rides. Old 
Monterey with its historic adobes; Ord Barracks with its 
attractive military features; Pacific Grove with its shells 
and its cypresses, and Carmel bay with its Mission and its 
sandy beach are all close by. Special terms for families. 
Address GEO. P. SNELL, Manager Hotel Del Monte 
DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel Del Monte 


By the Sea—Near Old Monterey 
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Overland Limitec 


from San Francisco and Portland to Chicago and the 
East is via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. Solid through train, electric lighted. 
Only three days en route San Francisco to Chicago, over 
the only double-track railway between the Missouri River 
andChicago. Two through trains daily from Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose, Fresno, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and other California points, and two from Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, and other points in the 
Pacific Northwest to Chicago without change. 
Be sure your tickets read via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 
Ghicago & North-Western Rys. 


Choiceof routes viathedirect line through Ogdenand 
Cheyenne or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 

Schedules, Maps and full information on application to any agent 
Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent Pacific Coast, 617 Market St., San Francisco, 
W. D. CAMPBELL, General Agent, 247 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 
A. G. BARKER, General Agent, 153 Third St. Portland, Ore, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
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“I consider *The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.” — William S. Devery. 


BI AND BRILLIANT 
SHRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written, It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts, (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

























Private Exchange 515 


Q’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


Stalls 3,4, 5,6, 37,38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 


CALIFORNIA STREET ENTRANCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











if YOUR TEETH «: are what you make them. In 
the years to come you will be 


happy that you commenced new to use 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


Tooth Powder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c +8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c | | 

















SOLD EVERYWHERE 
| A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 


Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Illinois. 





















Pacific Coast, 
Advertising 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZING 


Full of Coast Ad News and 
Articles by Business Men 





Annual Subscription $2 


FREE 


Subscribe now, send this ad, 
and receive free a 


Whitlock Memo Book 

50 pages, 4x6}¢ inches, leather cover, 

leather lined. Remove leaves at 

pleasure. Retails at $1. 

ata Coast Advertising 
2nd St., Los Angeles, Cal, 
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“How To ILLUSTRATE” 
$1.00 

AND 
“ART OF CARICATURE” 


$ .5O 


Teach thoroughly drawing and 
illustrating, in all its branches. 
Price, both books, $1.25  post- 
paid. 16 pg. illus. cat’g on request. 
BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 834 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















AUSTRALIAN. "DISPATCH LINE 
CL IPPER SHIPS 


SPECIALTIES 
LUMBER AND COAL 





J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


‘A..I. 
CODES cso | Stet 


AGENTS 
ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
(OF LONDON) 


A. B.C. 
CABLE ADDRES& 
CLIFFMAOORE 
SCOTT’S 
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A 25-cent Magazine for 10 Cents 3 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY 


AT ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
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HE reduction in price of THE WORLD TO-DAY from Three 
t. Dollars to One Dollar per year has attracted wide attention. The 


announcement of the new price has brought a flood of subscriptions 
from all parts of the country and orders from newsdealers for more 
than double the number ever distributed through this channel before. 
& de All signs indicate that the immense sales of the fiction magazines 

after their reduction in price to Ten Cents will be duplicated by 
THE WORLD TO-DAY. 4 The question often repeated is—‘ Why 
have not magazines treating of the realities of life been offered at a popular 
price before?” And WHY? Simply because the publishers of magazines of 
the class of THE WORLD TO-DAY believe that people who want good 
literature, other than fiction, will continue to pay Twenty-five Cents as readily 
as Ten Cents, and they feel they are entitled to the money. There is no 
other logical reason. Why should one publisher expect and insist on a larger 
return than another for the same investment? Should fiction be printed attract- 
ively and distributed more cheaply than literature that is instructive as well as 
entertaining > Shall a premium be put on that which is most beneficial and 
lasting >? Let the public answer. 

The change of price has also brought a large number of letters of approval. 
The president of one of the largest publishing houses in New York (whose 
name is withheld for obvious reasons) writes as follows :— 

“* Let me congratulate you upon your decision to sell THE WORLD TO-DAY 
for a dollar a year. I believe at that price you will have an enormous success, as 
the reading public has evidently made up its mind to dollar magazines; indeed it would 
not surprise me to find THE WORLD TO-DAY with its attractive appearance and 
timely articles one of the best selling of the monthly magazines at this price.” 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is one of the largest and handsomest 
magazines published. Each issue contains at least 128 pages and 100 illus- 
trations, many being in colors. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY at Twenty-five Cents has been considered 
excellent value. At Ten Cents it is the best bargain ever offered in the 
magazine field. If you are not familiar with it look it up at your dealer's or 
send Ten Cents for a sample copy. 
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Remember you get a Twenty-five Cent Magazine, and good value at that, 
FOR BUT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 
1130, 67 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


4 THE WORMD TO-DAY g% ae 
(CN AAD +=f~¢ ChIGAGO DAY $5 ee 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG 804 


pacICAGO ‘ a slobe-Wer rnicke Co oro 


NEW Y NDON 
i hy Sacieay CIN Nat Gs 7 BUN niet Row 
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“Three Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA} 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


96 pages with 98 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 





FREE 222 bette. 


the newest perfume, if during October you send 
us the label from a 2S.ct. or S0-ct. bottle of any of 
Rieger’s Perfumes and 4 cts. to cover postage. Wealso 
accept the label used by a druggist when filling your 
order froma bulk package. Sold by 15,000 respon- 
sible druggists 


RIEGER, the California Perfumer 


161-169 First Street 


“THE COAST COUNTRY” 


128 pages with 98 illustrations 


These books are full of interest to the 
tourist and settler, and may be had by 
sending your name and address and a 
two-cent postage stamp to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





San Francisco 





ed 


Read All About the West in SUNSET MAGAZINE 


HERE IS A GREAT OFFER Third Offer 


SUNSET Magazine......a year.... $1 00 SUNSET Magazine a year $1 00 
The Cosmopolitan : 1 00 Success 5 ceice oF 
Good Housekeeping .... “  .... 1 00 
Success... mse acae SROMD And select any ONE of the following 
—__—— Magazines : 
(oe OES 0 a ee ere ee $4 00 


Send us only $2.50 for all four 


Review of Reviews ..a year. . $2 
The World’s Work.. : 
Outing si 
Country Life in 
Second Offer America “ 
} ine Se 90971 “ 
SUNSET Magazine........ a year.. $1 00 Lippincott’s Magazine “ 
< ‘a : . Me rhe Independent ... 
Woman’s Home Companion  .e ; : me 
Ms : i Current Literature. . 
Success ..... oe — 209 


Pe Ps rire ores bx ae > 10 





ie ge Cl a $5 00 


Send us only $3.00 


for this combination 


Regular price ........ .....$4 00 
Send us only $2.50 for all four 


These magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. | Make all remittances and address all orders to 


SUNSET M AG AZINE, SOUTHERN sere st ade cage aeeiatty Street 
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CaBLE ADDRESS: ULCO 





ABC Code, 4th Edition 

The Lumberman’s Standard Teiegrapn Code 
Pacinc Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 


YARDS AND PLANING MILLS 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino Co., California 











Without Stropping 


We want you to test for yourself in your own 
home at your own pleasure the comfort, cleanli- 
ness, time-saving, freedom from stropping and 
honing, the delightful velvet shaving of that one 
safety that is not only a safety but a razor—the 


Gillette Safety Razor 


Always ready—always keen It has twelve double- 

edged blades as thin as paper, tempered and glass 

hardened by our new process so that it takes dia- 
mond dust togrind them. Sent direct from factory, 
blades and case sealed toshow itis new, 24 razors 
in one; each blade gives from ten to thirty perfect 
shaves without bother or attention 


No Stropping or Honing 


New blades inserted in a second. You have only to 
lather and shave. No matter how tender your face or 
how wiry your beard—no matter how nervous or unused 
to shaving you may be in three minutes time your face 
will be as smooth as a babe’s—you'll shave in perfect ¢om- 
fort and without a scratch. Barber shops mean tedious 
waits and risk of infection. A Gillette I r lasts for 
years. When you have used each of the e until dull, 
return to us and we will give you six new blades in ex- 
change at no cost to you. 12 additional blades at nominal cost. 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 days trial—we do as we 
say. Ask your dealer—if he doesn't sell it, get him to write us. 
Write for our interesting booklet. See our handsome exhibit at 
St. Louis World's Fair (Main Aisie, Hardware Arcade, Mfrs. Bldg 
References—Continental Nat. Bank of Chicago; Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
The Gillette Sales Co. 1629 Manhattan Bldg. Chicago 
SA 


les Agents and Mfrs. of Hardware specialties 
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NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Meanufacturcrs and Dealers 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAI, CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








Irrigated Land 


We are now selling the great wheat 
farm of the late Senator Boggs at Princeton 
on the banks of the beautiful, clear Sacra- 
mento river in Colusa County. 10,000 acres 


in 40-acre home tracts with canaltoland; water 


Tight free, Abundant water, $1 an acre annually. 
Average price of land, $50 an acre; one fourth 
@ash, balance terms, Rich, deep river sedi- 
Ment soil. Oranges, alfalfa, fruits, berries, 
Vines, sugar beets, corn, vegetabies. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


C.M. WOOSTER CO. 
w tglgpecanagass 
arket st, san * gl 


IN WRITING 


See 
Our 
Catalog 
Before 
You 
Buy 
Land 


in 


California 


HOMESEEKER 
Send us your address and we will send 
you catalogs of the best land bargains 
obtainable in California. Good land at 
owner's lowest price. For 20 years we have 
been actually engaged in astrictly commission 
real estate business and handle only the‘“‘best 
property for the least money.” Some splen- 
did opportunities now. Stock ranches, alfalfa 
farms, orchards, vineyards, orange lands, 
gardens, poultry farms, inciuding the San 
Martin Rancho, Santa Clara Valley. 
Homes made for you while your salary 
goes on. Property experted. 


Oy, C.M.WOOSTER CO. 
4 M, —- os 
arket st, San ¥° al 
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Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for. the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 


A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacifie Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 

waters, will be mailed by addressing 


L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 


Wholesale 


Butchers 


and Does 


The Saddi 
Meat Gall You ? 


Does the close confinement to uncon- 
genial drudgery irritate and chafe you? 
Throw off thesaddle. Get out of theun- 


profitable and uncongenial work where 
progress is nearly impossible. 

There is no reason why you should not 
be the rider. 

The I. C. S. system of mail instruc- 
tion will put you in the saddle and help 
you to earn more. , 

Our courses are inexpensive—from 
NO RETAILING DONE $10 up. Text books are furnished 
free. The booklet 


A? e > 
‘1001 Stories of Success’ 
gives a thousand and one examples 
of how our training has enabled our 

students to advance from low posi- 

416-418 CLAY STREET d tions to higher ones. The accounts 
all of the rise of some of these students 

read like romance. This booklet 


will be sent free to all who fill in 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET _and mail to us this coupon. 
"International Correspondence Schools ‘ 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Between Sansome and Battery Streets Pe gg) 
| Success,” and explain how I can qualify for the 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ; position before which I have marked X 


Advertising Writer Bookkeeper 

Show Card Writer Electrician 

Window Trimmer me re Supt. 
echan raughtsman ngineer 

TELEPHONE MAIN 368 Architectural ‘“ Geil — 

Lg de Illustrator Surve 

Elec. Rallway 8 upt. Mining ‘Engineer 

Wall Paper Design Arch itec 

Bookcover ‘ Build’g ¢ 

Civil Service Foreman Plumber 

Chemist Bridge Engineer 

Com. Law forClerks Stationary *“ 

and Stenographers Gas hed 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies sia No. 
a Specialty 




















City 
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Cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Catarrh of Head and Stomach, Gout, 
Rheumatism and all blood diseases taken under a guarantee to be cured in a 
specified time, or all expenses including railroad fares both ways refunded 








Send _ one Ay me s for FRANK J. HELLEN, Manager 

bottle o T A nd 

CATARRH SALTS: : :: TUSCAN MINERAL SPRINGS | 
For reduced round-trip rates 

address any Southern ‘Pacific CORPORATION 

Railway Agent : : : : : Tuscan Springs, - - - California 








Le dake anak ! res re typic f 

Kern County, the’ f Co Mitk and Oil. 
‘You will obtain full % tion by sending 
your presents: ictarah at: vith stamp.enclosed to 
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an You Do 
This With 
Your Garters ? 


\ You cannot unless you wear Ball Bearing Garters. The 

only garters having a swinging support that moves in 

perfect unison with the motion of the leg—They actually 

\ walk with you. The only garters that you do not have to 

‘ get used to—that are absolutely comfortable from the 
~ moment you put them on until you take them off. 


~~. Ball Bearing 
Garters 








are ball bearing in more than name. The little wheel from 
which the pendant swings is fitted with real steel balls that roll with every 
step. They cannot bind or pull because of this Ball Bearing pendant. 
Fit absolutely smooth. Adjustable to any leg. Made of the finest web 
in a great variety of handsome patterns. Every pair unreservedly 
guaranteed. Price 25c., at dealers or by mail. 


‘nia THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 408 Shirley, Mass. 





CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON” TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 


PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


GRANITE wane 
SANDSTONE GRANITE QUARRIES 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK RAYMOND, MADERA Co. 
BUILDING BRICK 
SAND STONE QUARRIES 
AGENTS AND DEALERS IN FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA Co. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL FACTORIES AND YARD 
STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA CO. 
EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - . CALIFORNIA 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge.” The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 


Chicago. ; — oes 


In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 














TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


Via NEW ORLEANS 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 











AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 
F. B. BOWFS. Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’] Pase’r Agent. 
SEREAE SE CEEKEKKRAB EE OEE AO CHDK GREE EEE EE6 66664 E4SEKES 
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A perfectly proportioned man is exactly eight heads high. 
you are not this ideal height it is now possible to make you so. It 
is no longer necessary to be short. 

Mr. K, Leo Minges of Rochester, N. Y., has originated and 
perfected a system by which any one can add from two to three 
inches to his stature, No matter what your age or sex may be your 
height can be increased. This can be done in your own home and 
without the knowledge of others. It does not involve the use of 
electricity. Itis nota medical treatment. It necessitates no drugs, 
no internal treatment, no operation, no hard work, no big expense. 
It is a method based on strictly scientific principles, and has received 
the enthusiastic endorsement of physicians and instructors in physi- 
cal culture. 

If you are short you are handicapped. 
great difference in anybody's appearance, Appearances count for 
much both in business and social life. If you are short you cannot 
be admired from a physical standpoint, especially by those of the 
opposite sex. Ifyou are short, you should write us fora copy of 
our free booklet 


“How to Grow Tall”’ 


If you would like to add to your height, so as to be able to see 
in a crowd, walk without embarrassment with those who are tall, 
and enjoy the advantages of proper height, send us your name and 
address, and we will at once send you a copy of our free booklet, 
**How to Grow Tall.’’ It tells you of the only method 
in existence by which it is possible to accomplish these results 
quickly, surely and permanently. All we want is this opportunity 
to convince you. Write today. 


Even one inch makes a 


The Cartilage Company 
2M Unit: Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


~ Eggeernenpett gape ro racer neers 
it aM dort aa 
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MADERA 
LAND particulars, write to the Be ard ot ie 


of Supervisors:— S. SLEDGE, Madera; D 
W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, 








s 


Ss 


MADERA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. 
cost of $150,000 from granite out of a Madera County quarry 
for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be had at very low figures and easy terms. 
le, Madera, Madera County, California 
3. FOWLER, Madera; F. v 


fornia, 


OFFERS to the 
the Business man, Farmer, Stock 
Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources being un- 
limited, 


homeseeker ideal conditions for 


raiser, Dairyman, 


It has two Grammar Schools and one High School; Court House built at a 
The San Francisco Postoftice is built of this granite. 

For 
or to any of the following members of the Board 
BROWN, Berenda; GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; 
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O.LONKEY, PRESIDENT TRUSTEES 
J.H.ROBERTS, VICE PRESIDENSSS \\ \, 0. LONKEY 
U.F.CONDON, MA Vg 


J.H.ROBERT 
” J.F. CONDON 
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PEERY BROTHERS $46,000 


Milling Company ie et 
ponletitian ve GOLDFIELD’S ORE 





HIGH GRADE FLOUR formed an exhibit in the recent 
celebration of driving the last spike 
AND GEREAL FOODS on the completion of the new 


railroad into 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 


OGDEN = = = - UTAH 








The richest mineral section 


“The Pacific i meee 
N Or thwes t fe Will tell you how fortunes are 


being made there in a day. 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Send for the September 


Descriptive 


OREGON, WASHINGTON and IDAHO 
‘i NEVADA MINES 


25 cts. a year 
: RENO, NEVADA 
JOHN E. LATHROP, Manager ov ' 
PORTLAND, OREGON The new dollar monthly mining magazine 




















SEWER AND 


Corey Bros. Construction Co, waren works systems. 


RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 
a CITY, - : - UTAH 


+ 

















GOLCONDA {OT S PRINGS Asp D HOTEL 


Located at Goleonda, State of Nevada, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Special for cases of 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism, and all blood diseases. Famous the world over. 
Correspond with Louis Dutertre, Proprietor, and get full particulars. Mention your 
special trouble and receive specific directions. 
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ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, 
chafed or rough skin from any cause, Prevents tendency 
to wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face and 


hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no equal. VAN The only 
Ask for it and take no substitute. ia p “ 
Package of Espey’s Sachet Powder y Medicinal Preparation 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c to Pay Postage 
P. B. HE YS, Agt., 1111S. Center Av., Chicago that 


Creates a 


e e 
Fairer Skin 
For Sale by all Druggists 
50c A JAR 


Sample free if you mention 
this magazine 


ANITA CREAM 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 











THIS WILL BE THE LAST 


OPPORTUNITY 


For readers of Sunset Magazine to secure a copy of the SPECIAL LIMITED 
EDITION of The International Studio Series of 


WATER COLOUR 


Reproductions of Notable Paintings by Famous Artists 


Before the advance in price which will shortly be made on remaining copies. This is a 
Representative and Beautiful Series of Exact Facsimile Plates; issued in four portfolio sections, 
each containing 16 reproductions; is strictly limited, and will not be reprinted in any 
form; and is supplied only in conjunction with 

THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
Monthly Magazine of the Arts and Crafts, a year of which will be included 


FREE 


It is impossible to describe the Water Colours of the Magazine in 
a brief advertisement; if you are interested | shall be glad to send full 
particulars of this special offer on receipt of Coupon with your 








name and address. Y 
e + we 
The International Studio 
THE BODLEY HEAD wy 
67 Fifth Avenue New York oF r 
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CHICAGO... $33.00 
BLOOMINGTON.. 32.00 
PEORIA. ..... 31.00 
ST. Louis ....... 30.00 





FoR DETAILS ASK ANY 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO 


SEE CALIFORNI 








AND 
THE 


WEST 











A COWBOY OF THE BORDER Drawing by Borein 


TO CALIFORNIA TERMINALS WILL BE SOLD 


COLONIST RATES ay, septemBer 15TH To OCTOBER 15TH, 


1904, AS FOLLOWS : FROM 


NEW ORLEANS...... $30.00 ST. JOSEPH...... $25.00 
SIOUX GITY .......... 25.00 KANSAS CiTY..--. 25.00 
COUNCIL BLUFFsS.. 25.00 LEAVENWORTH . 25.00 
SDE us caseauicexsveee 25.00 HOUSTON........- 25.00 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


I AGENT OF THE 
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c. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 


President Vice-President 
A. A. SMITH, H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary 2nd V. P. and Gen’! Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 





> Navajo Indian 
|} Silwer SPoon'*[23 


To call attention to our large assortment of genuine 
hand-wrought Navajo India Silverware we will 
send this solid silver spoon as a sample, charges 
prepaid, for $1.25. Asa souvenir and curiosity 
it is worth $2.50, but the regular price is $1.50, 
Warranted hand wrought and hammered by the 
Navajos out of native silver. 5-in. tea size, pretty 
design, returnable if not satisfactory. Nicely packed 
in a box. 


‘Our business ts tomake homes more beautiful.” 


Illustrated catalogue of Pueblo Rugs, in regular 
sizes and made to order by the Indians, Mexican 
Drawn-work and Indian goods FREE, 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dert.70N MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 




















“Our bustness ts to make homes more beautiful.” 


Hand-Made Indian Rug, $9.00 


We contract with the Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and can sell 
the genuine article at about half the prices charged at retail. 
Fine, native wool 30x50-in. rug, in rich red, black and white like 
picture, worth $16.00, delivered prepaid jor $9.00, Fine, 
close weave that will last alifetime. Can be returned if not sat- 
isfactory, Wecansupply any size, color or design woven lo 
order, Illustrated 32-page catalogue of Pucblo Rugs, Mexicar 

Drawn-work and Indian Gooas FREE. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. 70R MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 

















ISALIA 


TULARE 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 

















THE RIVER DRIVE NEAR VISALIA 


VY prone located half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles, and in the great San Joaquin Valley, is a 
prosperous city of over 4200 people. ‘The city water is artesian and absolutely pure. The absence of 
humidity in the atmosphere during the summer season, prevents heat from becoming oppressive, and the 
nights are always cool. No excessive heat in summer, nor excessive cold in winter. Educational, religious and social 
conditions are equal to the best in the state; cheap electric power, light, water and transportation; on two main line 
trans-continental railroads. The vicinity of Visalia offers the best soil in the state, available for all products, inclu- 
ding citrus and deciduous fruits, stock and dairying, alfalfa and grain. 

Visalia is the gateway to Kings and Kern River Canyons and the wild mountain scenery in the vicinity of Mt. 
Whitney, which is unexcelled even by the great Yosemite; direct United States Government road to Giant Forest, 
the largest forest of big trees in the world. For full information address 


THE BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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, World’s Fair Service 
Via SUNSET-KATY ROUTE 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED tourist car leaves San Francisco 
Wednesdays, at 10:00 a. m.; Los Angeles Thursdays, at 12310 p. m. 
Excursion Tickets at Reduced Rates on Sale 


1,2, 5, 6, 7, 8 3, 4, 5, 6 
Aug. 8, 9, 10, 18, 19; Sept. | 19, 20, 28, 29; Oct. } 19, 20, 26, 27. 











(a For descriptive World’s Fair Folder and other particulars 
Address 
JOS. McILROY, Or Any Agent 
PoC POA. MES T. Ry. Southern Pacific 
53 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 
Would you like my picture in colors without any advertising? Send me roc. and I will 
send you one. “KATY,” St. Louis 
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— 
Make 


$1,500 a year 


Without Speculating 

















One of our 15 months old Rubber Trees 




















IVE acres of the Ystilja Rubber Plantation 
will produce a net income of $1,500 or 
more per year. Shares can be purchased for 

cash in advance, or on small monthly payments. 
The dividends earned while you are paying for your 
shares will almost equal their cost, and liberal pro- 
visions are made for those who cannot keep up the 
small monthly payments. 

Rubber trees grow very rapidly and profits from 

them quickly accumulate into fortunes. 

Write for our latest book about the plantation, 

reports of inspectors, etc., full data regarding the 
growing of rubber, and the cost and profit of shares. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
321 “A” Parrott Building 
San Francisco, California 
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G p?) Wright’s Health Underwear is made 
XG) 


of wool because wool is the natural 
VX body covering and better adapted to 
ay the purpose than any vegetable fiber. 
i) It does not absorb odor as linen does, nor 
(ss) chill the skin after perspiring, and it 
&\\’ retains the electricity of the body. 
fa) Wright’s Health Underwear, how- 
RY) ever, is woven on an entirely diffcrent 


6 plan from any other underwear, and it —_({{) 
&), _ is this that gives it its great superic rity. va) 


= 


Instead of a tightly woven fabric, 


) 
w) 


ea) 
“)) almost impervious to air and perspira- io) 
tion, we have in Wright’s Health 20 
Underwear the Fleece of Comfort and k 


Health; a fleecy lining made up of 
myriads of tiny woollen loops woven 
into the foundation fabric. ‘This fleece 
by holding air in its meshes permits 
the skin to breathe freely and by its 
porous absorbent nature carries off 







AG AS 








no more than ordinary kinds. 
At dealers. 


“Dressing for Health’ a book of val- 
uable information about underwear, 
sent free. 


Wright’s Health 
Underwear Co. 
75 Franklin St. 
New York. 
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A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportu- 
nities. It contains 31 pagesand 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
a letter requesting the same. 

Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
at a very moderate figure. Address, 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, come’ .°ts.eomrs 


LOMPOC WALLEY 











a rapidly poems a. e 
acturing city of 21,561 in- S J y ll 
hat s, a d de- 
STOCKTON Ssesssconue San Joaquin Valley 
A fertile land almost as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the gateway to the Orient. Send four cents in 
postage to the Secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, 
California, and receive by return mail a handsomely illustrated magazine of 
information regarding this favored region. 











PLACER COUNTY FOR 


(CALIFORNIA) 


IMPROVEMENT AND COMFORT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION PLEASURE 


J. M. FUL gf EILER, President, Auburn 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle 
E. 


T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn 
J. 'H. WILI S, Secretary, Auburn 
W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and Advertising, 


wr. Newcastle 
J. McCANN, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn A N D A 


Placer County HOME 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home 
seeker, and has numerous natural resources. Gravel COME TO 
and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying ana Fruit i i 
Placer County has many favored sections for the Ol er ad ; Ornia 


cultivation of 





Oranges For full particulars and illustrated printed 
The firet Oranges shipped from the State for this matter, enclose five cent stamp to 
season were from Placer. Also 35 per cent. of 
all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from THE CHAMBER 
Placer. On the main line of the Sournern Paciric 
For information address Secretary. OF COMMERCE 
dé. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn, California LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA BARBARA Tie Incomparable 
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SANTA BARBARA MISSION, FOUNDED APRIL 21, 1782 


You should see this famous Old Mission town in the most charming homeland on earth. 





4 





A. H. Rogers, photo 


round springtime, with the fruits and flowers of every zone. 








Santa Maria Valley 


The Gem of Northern Santa Barbara Co. 








A broad valley extending a distance 
of 30 miles from the ocean to the 
interior, with rich soils and temperate 
climatic conditions. 

Unexcelled Bean, Sugar beet and 
Grain lands in valley, extensive 
Dairying in hills. The home of 











Write C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, for Pamphlets 











Santa Barbara Business College 


Filled more positions last year than ever 
before—could not keep up with the demand. 
Good positions waiting for those who are 





prepared. 
English, Commercial and Selected 
Courses. Shorthand instruction in either 


Gregg or Pitman. 
Low railroad rates to California. Write 
today for information. 


E. B. HOOVER, Prin. Santa Barbara, California 


























the Apricot. ¢ 
Entire valley can be irrigated by the ‘ 
Santa Maria river. Large fields BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA! 
already under local pump irrigation — W. HAYWARD Cc. C. HUNT 
by the Union Sugar Beet Co. en City Boarb oF EoucaTion Notary Pustic 
if . IRECTOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
High grades petroleum oils recently 
decoemed HUNT & HAYWARD 
OLo ano necriaste REAL ESTATE 
ano GENERAL BUSINESS AGENTS 
> — F ; ina Ranches and city residences for sale Furnished 
For further information inquire of end enfatulsied houses for rent. Lands subdivl- 
L. E. BLOCHMAN, Secretary ded. Exchanges perfected. Business opportunities 
or T. R. FINLEY, President secured. Correspondence Solicited. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 1011 State St. Phone Red 621 Santa Barbara, California 
SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA REFERENces: FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
A 
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Here is an all-the-year- 














HOME IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FOR 0 


$200 


‘~ 


IGURE THE RENT you have paid out in the last five years with nothing 

to show for it and then consider our plan. 
Tue Huntincton Drive Tract, Pasadena, California, is now open. Lots 
80 x 200 fronting on streets 120 feet wide for $800. Electric cars by the door; 
all street improvements paid for. Pretty six room bungalows built to suit for $1,000 
up. Terms one-fourth down, balance three years at six per cent. The location is 


central, soil fertile, climate semi-tropical and healthful. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


WM. R. STAATS CO., Dept. 6, Pasadena, California 


> Or .R. A. ROWAN, 200 H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 
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Portable 
Buildings 
Automobile 
Houses, 
Summer Resort Cottages, Etc. 


Size shown here is our No. 49, 12 ft. 454 in. by 27 ft. 
4% in.; walls 7 ft. high, gable roof Y pitch, building 
contains 5 rooms with doors and windows as shown 
in plan. Weight packed for shipment 6,300 lbs. 

Our buildings are constructed entirely of wood 
with single or double walls which affords comfortable 
and healthful shelter. They are strong and substen- 
tial. Skilled mechanics are not necessary for their 
erection, any one can set them up. Send for illustra- 
ted circular, and price list, showing various styles 
and sizes now in use. 
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BURNHAM-STANDEFORD COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
WASHINGTON, FIRST ano SECOND STS. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 106 and 108 JESSIE STREET 









Cawston 
California 
Ostrich 
Feathers 


A fine ostrich feather is as 
much of an investment asa fine 
diamond. Good feathers last, 
stand recurling, don’t break, look dull 
nor lose their life. 

PRODUCER’S PRICES—NO AGENTS 

All our feather goods are sold direct 
at producer s prices and shipped pre- 
paidin handsome pictorial boxes. Any- 
thing can be returned if not wanted. 

Comtesse Plume, 15 inches 
long, exposed quill and heavy head. 
Splendid quality; beautiful black. Better than is usually 
sold at $3.00. Delivered prepaid for...... aces 90s Oe 
Same plume, 16 inches long, worth $5.00, prepaid for $3.00 

17-inch Comtesse Plume, made from the 
very finest black plumes of male birds. Especially fine, 
strong texture. Made of extra heavy and wide stock. 
Better than stores usually sell at $7.00. Prepaid for $5.00 

Same plume, 21 inches long, worth $15.00 at retail, 
GCliveNGd PIONOI SOF. 6.is.ciss cies c a sec gs oes $10.00 

Great Curiosity Free. Natural feather just 
as taken from the ostrich sent free with every order. 

ouvenir Price List. Our price list is a sou- 
venir of the Farm, containing many beautiful farm pictures, 
and fully illustrated with engravings made direct from the 
feathers. Contains prices of boas, new style plumes, stoles, 
fans, tips, etc., in all grades and sizes. Sent free for 2c. 
to cover postage and mailing. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 


P. 0. Box 52 South Pasadena, California 








The Great Southwest leads 





TEXAS 


Send For 


CORNUCOPIA 
“Horn of Plenty” 





all the rest; it is the place 


now the time to invest. 














COME TO THE COAST COUNTRY 


Millions of Men Settling the Southwest 


IMMIGRATION 
INVESTMENTS 
INDUSTRIES 


REAL ESTATE 


Handsome Monthly Journal 
Three Months’ Trial 


Ten Cents, Sample 











FULL OF TEXAS FACTS 


Millions of Money Desired for Development 


LANDS FOR SALE. LOANS TO MAKE 


GREAT COUNTRY GRAND CHANCES GLORIOUS CLIMATE 


If you wish to invest in high rate mortgages buy city and country prop- 
erty, fruit, truck, timber, rice, oil or other lands in this wonderful region 


ADDRESS 


Investment 
Broker 


E. © ROBERTSON 


Industrial 
Promoter 


602 Binz Building, Houston, Texas . 
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THE ARROWHEAD, ON THE MOUNTAINS NBAR SAN BERNARDINO. YUCCA PALM ee 
AND MESQUITE IN BLOOM IN THE FOREGROUND 


: : 
The Gate City of Southern California and the hub of a dozen radiating lines of steam and 
electric railways. Situated under the far-famed Arrow- 
head at the gateway of transcontinental railway lines through the Sierra Madre mountains, and over the 
great artesian belt, whose waters are declared by judicial decision to belong to the owners of the surface soil. 
A mining, agricultural and railway center of 12,000 happy, healthy, prosperous people. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


BOARD OF TRADE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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Voyage over Peaceful Waters 








New York to New Orleans 
New Orleans to New York 


BY THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


A PLEASANT VACATION 
WITH EVERY COMFORT 


For DETAILS ADDRESS 
L. H. Nutting. G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New 
York; T. J. Anderson, G.P.A., Houston, Texas 
OR ANY AGENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
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the star 
is on time. 





Every Elgin watch has 
the word “Elgin” ex- 
graved on the works. 
Guaranteed by the world’s 
greatest watch works and 
sold by every jeweler in 
the land. Send for free 
booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY, 
Elgin, Illinois. 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITaRyY—Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new. Teacherscollege men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 


Irvington, California 


“BEAULIEU ” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Number limited. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686. 2601 College Avenue Berkeley, California. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Complete and thorough instruction in all branches of a 
business education, 450 students, 18,000 square feet floor 
surface, largest school in the west. New buildin , beautiful 
surroundings. Helpful, earnest, inspiring teachers. Will 
be pleased to send on request a 75 page illustrated catalogue. 

901-925 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-second year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred 
ited by State University 1900 Courses: collegiate, prepara- 
tory, commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for 
younger children. NoTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister 
Superior. San Jose, California 


HONTTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fourteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place 
Perfect Sanitation, limited enrollment, home comtorts 
superior instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated cata 
logue. W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 


et ee See te ee ee Menlo Park, California 
IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home school for girls and yo ladi 
Accredited to the Universities. iy of Sesie. 
Secdiieat act Gesenmene Ss. Conservatory of Music. 
REV. E. B. CHURCH, Principal 
2126 California Street, nei 
Re-opens Monday, August Ist, 1904, 9 a. = eines 


ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ome School of Business. /ndividual instruction in 
allcommercial branches, specialcoaching. Write forterms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 
B. F. DUFF, Principal 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited tothe Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year; fall term 
opens August 10, 1904. Write for catalogue to Mrs.C. T. 
Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 

San Rafael, California 

A Second Half-year Begins January 9th, 1905 

Junior School Separate ARTHUR CROSBY, D.D., Head Master 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Founded in 1874. Full Grammar, Commercial and Col- 
legiate Courses. Day and evening Classes, 

BROTHER XENOPHON, F. S. C., Pres, 





























SHORTHAND REPORTING 


and writing, instruction given pupils by correspond- 
ence, individual teaching and practice at 302 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. MISS M. G. BARRETT, Principal 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
incorporated and empowered to confer Academic Degrees 
by Act of the State Legislature, 1872. The Business College 
forms a separate department. Send for catalogue to 

BROTHER ZENONIAN, President, Oakland, Californis 





ST, MARGARET'S 
Suburban Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
«nd children, San Mateo, California. 
MISS IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principa! 


STUTTERING AND STAMMERING — 
and nervous speech corrected by strictly meritorious system 
at Melbourne System School, Van Ness Avenue and Market 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 

June Ist we removed to our new quarters, 738 Mission 
Street. More space, better light, finer rooms. This is the 
college that = positions for students. 


AN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
738 Mission Street, San Francisco, California, 


STANHOPE- H 
WHEATCROFT Dramatic School 
Established 1893 31 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK 


Six months Graduating Course, also shorter courses; open 
October 10. Special Courses for Students of Opera. Even. 
ing Classes. Engagement Bureau in connection with school. 

Address Adeline S. Wheatcroft, Director. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL ] 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by 
the leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 
Re-opens Tuesday, August 9, 1904. 
Stage positions 


The Jenne Morrow Long guarentecd.” sas 
College of Voice and Action £27" *teccptisns 


concerts, chautauquas, teachers’ institutes, women’s clubs, 
etc.—either as lecturer, entertainer or monologist. 

2152 Sutter Street 
’Phone West 1169 San Francisco, California 
REFERENCES—Mr. Fred Belasco, Manager Alcazar Theatre, San Francisco 
and Belasco Theatre, Los Angeles; . Bishop, Manager ‘Ye Lib 
erty Playhouse,’’ Oakland, and The Majestic, San Francisco. 


THE LYCEUM cn coin 


An accredited penganatery school for the University, 
Law and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or 
any Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. _ ; 

Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 


THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 

' SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA , 
gives boys and girls a thorough preparation for the leading 
Colleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate de- 


partments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic sani- 
tation. Send for circular. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


841 FULTON ST.,SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and 
European conservatories for a thorough musical education. 
Prospectus upon application. Visitors to the World's Fair, 
St. Louis, are invited to examine the exhibit of the school, 
Educational Building, California School Exhibit. 
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THROUGH 
TRAIN SERVICE 


VIA 







UNION -" 
NORTH AND 
NORTHEAST 





EAST AND 
SOUTHEAST 














Millions have been spent by the 
Union PaciFic in the improvement 
of its line, and all human ingenuity 
has been adopted to protect its pat- 
rons against accident. This line is 
renowned for its fast trains and 
the general superiority of its service 
and equipment. 
























Three Through Trains Daily tothe East, the fast trains 
arriving many hours ahead of all competitors. 






FULL INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 






S. F. BOOTH, G. A., E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
No. 1 Montgomery St. Omaha, 
San Francisco, California. Nebraska 












In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali-' 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very ‘center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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/CHEAP LANDS & 
CHEAP WATER 
















EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 







W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Scripyer, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 
Cuar_Les L. DononvE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 





CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 


LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 
PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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ON THE SPECIAL 
VACATION AND 
SHORT TOURIST 


EXCURSION TRIPS 


OF THE 


Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co. 


BETWEEN 


San Francisco Monterey 
Los Angeles Eureka 
San Diego Seattle 
Coronado Tacoma 
Catalina Victoria 
Santa Barbara Vancouver 
Santa Cruz _—s Etc. 


VOYAGES to ALASKA 
and MEXICO 


EXCELLENT SERVICE 
LOW RATES 


INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS 


Write for further information to 


Cc. D. DUNANN 


General Passenger Agent 
10 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 


D. W. McNaugher 


Ino. J. Cone 
A. W. Fiero 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Bullding, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 





Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 


} and Processes 


| 


; 











There’s satisfaction 
in Knowing 


you’re right. Use 


Sozodont 
Tooth 
Powder 


and join the 
multitude 


HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 




















Let Us Tell You About 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho 


Where there are more openings and where you can get rich 
quicker than anywhere else in the Union. 
stamps will bring you a handsomely illustrated and costly 
88 page book and map of the three states, telling all about 
every industry. Four cents will also bring you our beautiful 
panoramic folder ‘‘The Columbia River, through the Cas- 
cades to the Pacific Ocean.” 


Four ceuts in 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 
The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





ny 
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The Panama Canal was a most timely and advantageous purchase for the West. 

The upbuilding of the West means securing to the nation for all time her greatest and most 
certain resources of supply. 

Your attention is now directed from Wall Street toward the GREAT, SUBSTANTIAL 
WEST, and to the following splendid opportunity for safe and valuable investment. 

10,000 acres in California. You are offered this land in a body in Fee Simple anc at $8.50 per acre, through 
which ever flows in splendid depths the winding course of ‘‘Ten Mile,’’ a fork of Eel, in Mendocino, California, 12 miles 
north from sherwood on the railroad now building north to Eureka, in Humboldt, to pass either directly across, or 
within three miles of this tract, according to which of two surveys is pursued, and now taking ‘ou in eight hours to San 
Francisco, through Sonoma Valley and the beautiful cities of Ukiah, Cloverdale, Healdsburg, Santa Rosa, Petaluma,San 
Rafael, and Belvedere. 

These 10,000 acres possess a great future in agricultural resource both in annual yielding force and specu 
lative value; they are in the direct roadstead of the great civilization making northward from San Francisco; moving 
rapidly forward, and carrying acreage valuation along with it to $25 and $30 per acre and upwards, and it should in a de- 
cade encompass this place on its trend northward. 

For large and small game; for shooting afoot or from saddle by stalking among the glades or following 
packs which course by track and with loud resounding and re-echoing yells that roar amongthe hilltops as they press close 
their quarry; for its large and heavily antlered deer, so numerous that they are frequently seen several at a time together; 
its fox and coon hunting, and an occasional bear or cougar, easily to be trailed out by persistent hounds; together with 
plenty of quail and other small game and good trout fishing in season, is unsurpassed as a choice Outing Groun: 

Here is one of the most perfect of all our climates for health and pleasure, a place varied with pictur- 
esque surroundings on every hand. Where an abundant winter storms in measured misted columns along the ridgeways 
and down the vales, and anon breaks up to interval flooding sunshine from warm and cloudless skies, where the enthroned 
“Copa de Oro”’ adorns the varied landscapes newly bursting into spring with her majestic insignia of glowing orange 
among an enormous variety of luxuriant wild blossoms; and where the azaleas, currants, lilacs, buckeyes, and hawthorns 











I ALWAYS K 
OF GOOD’ INVEST 
IN CALIFORNIA 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATION 


FRED WOODWORTH, eye 
MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCIS 


















blooming along the streams awaken into meiody the soul-inspiring notes of the russet-back thrush holding summer 
under an enchanted spell; while the tinted woods, the highly perfumed air, and the glorious red suns veiled by the blue 
hazes of morning and evening, throughout autumn with its dreamlike and balmy air make it indeed a land replete with 
the soft halo of romance necessary to the ideal Country Seat or Hunting Lodge for persons of ambition and refinement. 

This holding is In the belt of amp'e and sure rainfall and certainty of season; it is very well watered, having many and perpetual springs and 
streams, together with some Mineral and Mud flows. 

Its future value will be for all sorts of soll products, fruit and nut raising, dairying, farming, stock raising, chicken farming, and grape culture; 
in fact, for nearly all the purposes to which lands are now put, where, as in the vicinity of the cities named, the civilization mentioned has reached and devel 
oped; and these lands can be farmed years without fertilization, as the soils are deep and rich. 

It is valuable now as a high-class stock ranch, and is presently being used as such, and will keep and fatten for market without any 
feeding”’ 1,000 head of cattle and 1,000 head of ‘‘berkshires,”’ and at times 1,000 more can be run on the place, which, under average good management, will 
yield a steady and sure rate of income on $8.50 per acre. 

The timber growth in itself is but a minor detail of value, although there are some large, fine, scattering Sugar Pine, ordinary Pine and Fir trees, all 
of which grow perfectly and large wherever found, and when great forests are ‘‘cut off’ such scattering timber will come into active demand. There are five 
million feet of Sugar Pine and fifty million feet of Pine and Fir. 

There are ten thousand cords of tan bark of excellent quality in the trees, which, when cut and delivered at the railway, will bring $1 
gross, an item of intrinsic value well worthy of consideration in coming at the scope of this splendid opportunity, to say nothing of the thousands of 
first-class firewood to be yielded by the same trees. When the railway goes twenty miles farther north, this bark will be worth $6 per cord in the standing trees, 

The general topography is made up of gently rolling foothills interspersed with small and fertile valleys. 

it Is well fenced, and cross-fenced to some extent, and has a substantial new dwelling-house, well located near which is an orchard of 400 trees; there 
are nicely situated also, the usual barns, sheds, and cattle corrals. 

Every opportunity will be afforded the purchaser to look over this place, the owner will personally meet all parties desiring to inspect same 
at Sherwood and carefully conduct them over the property, but thereafter negotiations are to be closed promptly. 

If you want this place, address FRED WOODWORTH, Esq., Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, Second Floor, Mills Building, San Francisco. If 
you desire to shorten time, wire fully, or use ‘*‘LIEBER"' Cipher Code. 
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A Beautiful Souvenir of 
the World’s Fair 


E desire to call your attention to our magnificent 
Panoramic View of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, 
reproduced by the Chemigraphic process from a $50,- 

000 painting. ‘This magnificent picture will be an ornament to 
every house it enters, and is suitable for framing, having no 
undesirable printed matter uponit. Itis distinctly an Art Picture 
and as such should have been sold for $5.00 each. It is the 
only picture published which has the unqualified endorsement of 
the Directors of the great exposition. You want something to 
keep as a souvenir of this wonderful display and what could you 
buy that would give you such perfect satisfaction as a beautiful 
view of the Grounds and Magnificent Buildings in detail ? 

By producing many thousands of these pictures at one time 
we have so reduced the cost of production that we are enabled 
to offer you this grand view, post paid, mailed in a stout tube, 
and guaranteed safe delivery, at the very low rate of 30 cents. 
Only 30 cents. It costs 5 cents to mail it. You cannot buy it 
cheaper in St. Louis. Order today and study this picture 
before you come, and after you return, have it framed, it will 
grace any parlor in the wide world. 


BULLETIN PUBLISHING CO. 
708-710 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Publishers of ‘‘ THE BEST GUIDE."" ‘‘ THE STAR GUIDE." 
. Either Guide complete, 25 cents. 


LISHED BY 
BULLETIN PUBLISHING CO. 
A $T LOUIS MO.U 5.4 
‘Copyrighted 1904 by Bulletis Pub. Co 
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YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND \ 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 








"ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 
toneieeses OR — 


F.M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S.Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE., 


or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines. 
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Spend Your Vacation for $2O0:22 


San Luis Hot Sulphur Springs 





SAN 


A. M. SMITH, 


LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 





Proprietor 





The Most Ideal Resort for Pleasure and Health on the Pacific Coast 


UY round-trip ticket from San Francisco and 

Los Angeles to San Luis Hot Sulphur Springs, 

San Luis Obispo, California, and return, includ- 

ing stage to and from Springs and one week’s board, for 

$20.00 to $22.00, according to location of rooms, 

or board and accommodations $9.00 to $12.00 per 

week. Get your ticket at Southern Pacific Company 
Offices. Send for Booklet. 

Scenic surroundings. Free bathing, boating and 

fishing on grounds. Fine shady walks. Tennis and 


croquet grounds. Dance pavilion for guests. Fine 
sea beach one mile from Hot Sulphur Springs 
Cottages and furniture are all new. Gas through- 
out buildings and grounds. Our table is well sup- 
plied with the best the market affords. 


Our stage meets trains that leave San Francisco and Los 
Angeles at 8 a. m., arriving at San Luis Obispo at 3:15 p. m. 
every day,except Sunday. Our Sulphur water cures Rheu- 
matism, Kidney and othertroubles. This is not a hospital 
or sanitarium. 
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Through Sleeping Cars between 
California and the East 


a” mm 


Some Remarkably Low Rates 


HAVE BEEN MADE 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS EVERY WEEK 





SS 





A Daylight Ride Through the 


Grandest Scenery in America 


For lowest rates, sleeping car reservations, and free books of travel, calion or address 
any of the following agents : 


W. J. SHOTWELL, General Agent, 625 Market St., San Francisco, California 
T. D. CONNELLY, Gen. Agent, 230 South Spring St., Los Angeles, California 
8. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado 
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ESTABLISHED 1852 CAPITAL $8,000,000.00 


Wells Fargo & Company 


EXPRESS 


CARRIER BY QUICK DESPATCH, having its own through line to New York, St. Paul, 
New Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 intermediate offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and 
Territories and the Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company’s lines, while, 


through responsible connections, all points in North America are readily reached. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS are maintained at San Francisco and New York, with Custom 
House broker’s staffs, to facilitate the handling of shipments to and from All Parts of the 
World. The Company has Agents or Correspondents in all the Principal Ports or Cities of 


the commercial world. 


MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, afford a very inexpensive, yet safe and practical method for 


remitting. 


THE COST:— 


From 3 cents for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cents for $100.00 


They are accepted by Banks, Merchants and all Express Companies everywhere without 
discount or exchange. A receipt is issued to the remitter and if the order be lost, the 


amount can be recovered from the Company without delay. 


TRAVELERS MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the world, WITHOUT IDENTI- 
FICATION, are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 at an expense 


of one half of one per cent, minimum charge 30 cents. 


The orders will prove a great convenience to persons traveling abroad or at home. No 
better means will be found for carrying your funds when visiting THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSI- 


TION. They are absolutely safe and will save you the annoyance and trouble of identification. 


MONEY TRANSFERRED BY TELEGRAPH BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO AT VERY LOW RATES 


El 
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EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES 


Langham Hotel 


In the Heart of the City 











Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco 


HARRY R. RAND Sig oe a 


Prick! Heat, Chafing and Sunburn 
ul at this paper on which 
; SUNSET MAGAZINE is 
nd printed. It is furnished by 
us. All of the best peri- 


odicals in the State—or nearly all—get 


sie 
“sow MENNEN'S VIOLET TALCUM fz: 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper 
and all of the best. 
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" Bonestell, Richardson & Co., Inc. 


of Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














ALA 


: B\SANTA 
|| CS Ma SAN JOSE 
"Re samme \LECTRIC RAL 





FROM SANTA CLARA ae gt lage: + ALUM ROCK PARK 
AND SAN JOSE TO AND RESERVATION 








lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus isfound a variety of remarkable mineral 
springs, including hotand cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other combinations unequalled 
for their beneficial properties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge and tub baths, and the largest 
public mineral swimming bathin America,containing natural sulphur water and covered with an immense 
lass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the park and on the line of the electric road and its prox- 
mity to San Francisco and other central California towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort 
and return the same day. Send for booklet. 


® CENTER, Mgr. First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 
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SEEK A HOME IN 


Santa Cruz 
County 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 





Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile Soil. Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 


City of Santa Cruz 8000 popula- 
tion, possesses all moder utilities. 


Reached by both rail and water 
om San Francisco and 


Angeles. 





For further informaton 
write or call upon any 


Southern Pacific Agent 
or 
Cc. W. HAMMER 


Secretary 
of Sante Cruz Board of Trade 
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F HUMBLE HOMES OR‘ 
F MAGNIFICENT MANSIO 


-e* COUNTRY ° °° 


k. We have opportunities NOW 
WN for speculative investment 
(\ /a large or.small sums. 


ll17 PACIFIC AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ J 


“3% 














(LABROUGH GOLCHERI: 
e ro OF a 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Outing Clothing 


Everything necessary for summer vacation : 


Fishing TacKle, Guns and 
Rifles, Golf, Lawn Tennis 


538 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Send $2.00 for entire fishing outfit 











REAL EHSTATE 


FORGEUS & JOHNSTON 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
80,000-Acre Grant in Santa Fe, New Mexico 


For References : 
City Bank and County Bank, Sania Cruz, California 


130 Acre Tract in Suburbs, on Electric Car 
Line; fine tract for subdivision; fine beach. 
$130.00 per acre. 

170 Acres on Big Basin Park Road; several 
large streams of water. $5,000.00 











Don’t Miss Seeing the Big Trees 

This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six miles north 
of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest are reached by one of 
the most picturesque driveways in California. This highway pene- 
trates to the very heart of the mountains, delighting the eye at every 
turn with some exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense giving 
number of people, will be met with carriages at depot upon arrival 
of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow gauge 
wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have carriages meet them at 
Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa Cruz in time to take the famous 
Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern Pacific 
Company’s ticket office, 613 Market street, San Francisco, or at Del 
Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


HOPKINS & BBESE 
Proprietors CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 














GUAYMAS 


on the 


Sunset 
Route 


; 
} Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 


send ten cents to 


PLO LOLOL OL Le ONL OL, LL Pg my 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas 


_ 


Mexico 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 








In Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY TO——— 
JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California Street 


San Francisco, California 

















CATTLE 


=-7 The Laguna is the ideal spot for the eastern farmer who is accustomed to general farming. We grow f°* 


Q 
°o 
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eave } IF YOU ARE LOOKING { CORN I 
FOR A PLACE WHERE re) 
PLAIN FARMING IS A SUCCESS {5 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE 


“LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


Located in Fresno and Kings Counties, California 
everything to eat, with all the delicious deciduous fruits and vines thrown in for good measure. 
\% cash, bal Perpetual Water Right goes 
payments. oh $ per a} $35 to $50 PER AGRE { each sale of Laguna Land 
For full particulars, illustrated pamphlet and newspaper free, address 


NARES & SAUNDERS 
LAND | GRANT BLock LATON, CALIFORNIA | WATER 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
sme Pioneer Varnish Works 


S816 Mission Street 











SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND ye he 
FURNITURE VARNISHES aaa x ed 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES BY THE 


Pioneer Land Company 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS ONLY 


Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, 










Stock raising and dairying has proved a 








balance on long time at 7 per cent. profitable industry. 
Flenty of water from elaborate canal sys- To encourage actual settlement on our 
tem, supplemented by wells. lands, we have reduced the price on 2,000 
Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in ¢res of first class alfalfa and dairy lands 
the State. Srom fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 






Address all commuixcations to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manager, PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. Badger's New Fiction 











A Pioneer Doctor 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


$1.50 


A story of the Seventies. 








The Master Feeling 


By N. ALMIRALL 


$1.25 


«An unique, clean and inspiring love 
story.”’—St. Louis Mirror. 











IN PASSION’S DRAGNET 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 
$1.25 more uncompromisingly drawn.’’—WNashville American 

















Hezekiah’s Kortship 


By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


$1.25 


«‘A charming Yankee  story.’’— 


Living Church. 








The Way to Wings 


$1.25 


A volume of satires. 














If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 
than all other American publishers combined 
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The Homeseekers’ Opportunity 























One of the Main Irrigation Canals 


IRRIGATED LAND, WATER RIGHT INCLUDED, $35.00 to $60.00 AN ACRE 


CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Eight thousand acres in the famed Whitmore Tract, 135 miles of canal and irrigating 
ditches in this district, and the Whitmore Tract is conceded the best of all. This tract of 8,000 
acres lies on either side of the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe runs through it on the east. 
Modesto is the county seat, a flourishing and prosperous city of over three thousand inhab- 
itants. Every acre of the Whitmore Tract is tillable; deed to the land includes a perpetual 
water right. 

TITLE—tThe title has been vested in the Whitmores for more than thirty years, and comes 
directly from the United States Government. 

PRODUCTS—Sweet potatoes, corn, watermelons, alfalfa and all the fruits possible in the 
Golden State of California. 

ORANGES—Many homes have their orange trees, and though not raised as yet here in ‘com- 
mercial quantities, we have perfect conditions for the orange; and fruit matures four 
weeks earlier than in Southern California. 

OLIVES—Apricots, nectarines, figs and walnuts also attain perfection; table and wine grapes 
do well; a great cattle and stock country. 

CLIMATE—The average temperature for June, July and August at 7 A. M. is 62 degrees, 
at 2 P. M. go degrees, and at 9 Pp. M. 70 degrees. 

Send for illustrated matter which will be mailed free and for further detail information 
correspond with 


C. N. WHITMORE, CERES, CALIFORNIA 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed, 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 


California 
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Richest Spot in America 


Government Experts Make Selection in 
California’s Great Sacramento Valley 


he United States Department of Agriculture, after a careful investigation extending over 
a period of several months, during which time every part of the state possessing advantages 
for such an institution was carefully examined, has selected at Chico in the Sacramento 
Valley a site for a great government Plant Introduction Garden and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, thereby officially declaring that this Valley is the best place in America for the success- 


ful culture of a wide variety of plants. 
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“HOOKER OAK,” CHICO, CALIFORNIA, THE LARGEST OAK TREE IN THE WORLD 


Why Not Buy Land and Build a Home Here? 


Land is cheap, it will grow anything. There is no frozen winter. 
The growing season is continuous. Come early and avoid the rush. 
For full particulars address 
THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
} W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California 





Wire 5S, GREEN, Coluta,.........isse000- ....+.+President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City.......Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 
C.F DREAM, SACHRMOREO ooo 5055 in 55s eosin teases Treasurer R. M. GREEN, Oroville..... Vice-Pres, for Butte County 
MorRIs BROOKE, Sacramento. Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County J. W. KEARTH, Colusa.... . Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 
J. H. WILLS, Auburn........ ..Vice-Pres. for Placer County W. H. Morrissey, Orland ... Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 
J. REITH, JR., Woodland..........Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C, F. Fosrer, Corning .. Vice Pres, for Tehama County 
C. F. AARON, Marysville ‘ ..Vice-Pres. for Yuba County G. M. CARSTEN, Latrobe Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 

G. A, SCHROTER, Shasta..... ...Vice-Pres, for Shasta County i 
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* FLAME TOKAYS,”’ 


IGROWN IN SACRAMENTO COUNTY. 





WRITE THE 


SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


172 J STREET, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


for pamphlets about this and other products that reach 
their highest state of perfection in the Sacramento Valley 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °° sseiSsxactes™ 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season, 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacremento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in _— quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
————— ee ee 








ESTABLISHED 1884 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPECT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestments 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














RICE LANDS 


Improved or unimproved farms of all sizes with 
abundant water supply from canals or wells; close 
to railroads and mills 

Write us for prices, terms and description. 


W. W. DUSON ®@ BRO. 


CROWLEY LOUISIANA 
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ATTRACTS YOU 
AT ALL TIMES 


A NEW COUNTRY OFFERS 
NEW OPPORTUNITY 


CHEAP LANDS 
WHEAT: CATTLE’ FRUIT 


ADDRESS SECY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 
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STOP AT 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


MIDWAY BETWEEN 
LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 


ON THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST LINE 
HOT SULPHUR? HOT MUD 
HOT PLUNGE BATHS | 

HOTEL ENTIRELY REFITTED 

SUNSHINE IN ABUNDANCE 


WRITE W.A.JUNKER 
LESSEE AND MANAGER 


PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


Transportation Facilities 


Ilas best transportation facilities of any 
point in the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 
lopeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 
its terminus, with large yards and shops, 
at Point Richmond, in this County. ‘The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 
work of construction of road. Besides these 
three main lines, numerous steamers ply 
between the different wharves and numer 
ous landings along the shore line and San 
Francisco. 


CLIMATE :-—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the VDacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-mamed wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 





AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 


PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL :—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL :—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company's pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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ALFALFA 


FROM SIX TO EIGHT CROPS A YEAR 
FROM ONE TO TWO TONS CURED HAY PER ACRE TO THE CROP 


























Photograph of Alfalfa Plant, 10 FEET HIGH, grown in Imperial Valley, 1903 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest irrigation system in the United States Water rights, $20 per acre. Easy terms 
Most abundant water supply, and at lowest cost Water cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Government land $1.25 per acre Land most fertile in the world 


Southern Pacific Imperial Branch Railroad now in operation to Imperial and Calexico; 


trains running daily. 


For further information, send for revised edition illustrated pamphlet entitled, ‘From 
Desert to Garden,’’ containing new colored map of Imperial Valley; also list of one thousand 
land owners in the valley; also send for copy of the ‘‘ Imperial Catechism.’’ Address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY, 7** irs"hnoctes, caitorni 
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T. D. CONNELLY, GeNneRAL AGENT, 230 SouTH SPRING STREET, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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IRRIGATED LANDS 


Adjoining the City of 
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MERCED, 


California, 
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Offers Best 


Opportunities to 
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: HOMESEEKERS 
. Bradley Residence Within Five Minutes 


- 
Lu Walk of This Land 


: The Crocker-Huffman Land 
and Water Company 


Has recently subdivided and placed on the market a 

) t large tract of rich, level land, known as Bradley’s 
: Addition to Merced, and it is now being sold in lots of 
; five acres and upwards, at low prices and on long time, 
; making it possible for almost any one to secure a home 
i in one of the most desirable sections of the State. 
There are no failures of field crops or of orchards 

where land like this is under good irrigation system. 
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For literature, descriptive of Merced County and plats 
of Bradley Addition to Merced, Address 


Jernberg & Anderson, Agents 
Merced, California 
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LOS ANGELES 








Van N uys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


Amencan plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 





Ideal location for both the business man 
and the tourist. :! °: °3 


ee 


416 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 














LIFE IS SHORT RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 


GO TO 


French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, on THE 


MONON ROUTE 





Rest for the Weary Health for the III Recreation for All 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 


world renowned for chronie ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 

HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Ac- 
commodations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service to be 
obtained in the best metropolitan hotels, 

Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 

boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, apprEss FRANK d. REED, 

Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 
MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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E PRODUCTS of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and vegetables of a subtropical clima.e, plums, 
TH pears, prunes, oranges, lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, 
almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 
P RAPH Probably four fifths of its area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of 
considerable extent, chief uf which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATION The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will 
easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State. 
C IMATI N As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter temperature is 
| ION 48.8 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the averaye annual temperature is 
62.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees above zero, 
This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular harm, as it comes ata time when all fruits, including oranges, have be gathered. 
WOODLAND The county seat isa beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, owns its own water 
works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three 
weekly newspapers. For further information and comprehensive illustrated li correspond with 


The Board of Supervisors or the Chamber of Commerce, Woodland, Yolo County, California 
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MANAGERS WANTED 








The Pacific Monthly wants a reliable, energetic man or 


None but those who can give high-class references need 


None but those who are willing to work hard need apply. 


woman in each state in the Union to act as manager. 


For the right man or woman the proposition is a very 


exceptional one. 


White for full particulars today. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Do You Want a Home in California 





























JULIANA DE KOL, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FIELD, JANUARY 19, 1904, IN BLUE GRASS AND CLOVER 
UP TO HER HOCKS 








Write us. Be specific. Tell us just what you wish to do; how much money you desire 
to invest; what climate you prefer. ‘This will enable us to serve you intelligently and give 
value for your money. Your interest is ours. Your ‘good will” our best capital. 

We have ten, twenty, forty-acre tracts for intensive farming in fruits, vegetables, vines 
or poultry. We have Dairy Lands that can not be equaled on earth, thirty miles from San 
Francisco, perpetual green pastures. Free water for irrigation. Two hours by boat and one 
hour by rail to city. 

We have fine Alfalfa Lands for Stock Farms. We have lands for the investor for interest 
that can be rented at $10.00 per acre annually in advance. 

We have large tracts, selected for colonization, convenient for transportation. No alkali. 
No hard-pan. Water for irrigation. Rich soil. Moderate prices. 

Give us a chance to handle your business and you will recommend us to your friends. 
Ten years looking for what you need enables us to give you what you want at minimum cost 
to you. 


Avpress: J. P. MASSIE, manacer 


THE STOCKTON COLONIES 


P. O. BOX 2017, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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E.H.ROLLINS & SONS 


336 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





"THE Official Photographs of the St. 

Louis Exposition which you see re- 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF produced in the various magazines and 
newspapers are all made with the Goerz lens. 


CALIFORNIA The Official Photographers of the St. 


Louis Fair have all adopted the Goerz 
ron nl A = Mt their si lens to the exclusion of all others. 
In block 75 of the Liberal Arts Building 
BONDS the Goerz Optical Works show their auto- 
matic process of grinding and_ polishing 
these famous lenses in operation. 
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EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 








EASTERN OFFICES Main Offices, Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 





Branch Offices, 4 and 5 Holborn Circus, London, 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON England. 22 Rue de l’Entrepot, Paris. 
238 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


1735 CHAMPA STREET, DENVER CATALOGUE FREE 


Room 87, 52 E. Union Square, New York City. 














iH 
| INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION ! 
Head Office: No. 1 Wall St., New York San Francisco Branch: 34 Sansome St. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS PAID IN . +. . » § 7,894,400 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS AUTHORIZED . . $10,000,000 


BRANCHES: London, San Francisco, Washington, D.C., City of Mexico, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Yokohama, Shanghai and Singapore. Agencies throughout China, Japan, India 
and all parts of Europe. 


A general banking business transacted. Accounts of corporations, firms and individuals solicited. Loans 
made on liberal terms on approved securities. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Travelers’ 
and Commercial letters of credit granted, available in any part ofthe world. Interest bearing certificates of 
deposit issued for fixed periods. Interest allowed to banks on current daily balances. Special rates given to 
banks keeping accounts with us and drawing direct on our branches and agents throughout the world 
Correspondence invited 











THE LATEST—BROWNING AUTOMATIC SHOT-GUNS 














No. 1—!2 Gauge, 28 in. Blued Cockerill Steel Barrel................. $35.00 
“ 2-12 “ ao = a Checkered.. 45.00 
The movements of the Browning Automatic Shot-gun are powerful and sure. It handles the cartridge and empty shell with uniform 


| certainty, and when proper cartridges are used, no more perfect gun has been produced nor could be desired. 
The magazine holds four cartridges, which, with the one in the barrel, makes five shots at the shooter's command. Cartridges remain- 
ing in the magazine while any number of shots are fired, do not become “headed” at the crimp 80 they will not enter the chamber freely, 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 84% FRANIS: spccutcstangie’ O'S A 
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HENRY A. WHITLEY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














STEAM SHOVEL, OWNED AND OPERATED BY HENRY A. WHITLEY, AT WORK ON IOWA STREET 
HILL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., MAKING A CUT EIGHTY FEET DEEP IN BLASTED ROCK 


CONTRACTOR FOR GRADING 


STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 














FILLING IN THE MISSION BAY TIDE LANDS 


OFFICE, ROOM 20, NINTH FLOOR, MILLS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISGO, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of 
Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


eS A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


Send for Booklet R. U. HALTON, Proprietor 
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bf ye Then why not purchase a 10, 20 or 40-acte 
TH R tract of Orange, Fruit, Garden or Alfalfa 
land in BELLE VIEW or RICHFIELD COLONY? 


If you cannot come to make your own selection, we will select a number-one piece for you, and if on your arrival you are not satisfied, we will exchange 
for anything else we may have; either land, or some of our beautiful town lots, either business lots or residence property or refund your money. Prices 
from $60 to $100 per acre; one fourth down, balance in one, two and three years; six per cent discount for cash. Lands with water for irrigation if 
desired, Rich soil, location fine, close to the rapidly growing town of Corning. Orchards, Vineyards and Alfalfa planted and cared for at reasonable 
rates for absent owners. Write for literature and maps if interested. 


AITKEN & CASE, Pioneer Real Estate Firm, - - CORNING, TEHAMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

















SEND YO 

CALAVERAS BIG TREES Consisting of two groves, ‘‘Calaveras’’ and ‘‘South Park," containing 
more and larger trees than any other three groves combined. The B 

Mammoth Grove Hotel at the edge of the grove has been thoroughly renovated and will be personally conducted this 


season by Mr. Job Whiteside. 685 I 
, at Murphy’s, 362 feetin depth. In dainty and unique forms of its stalactites this cave Manufactu 
ME RCE R S CAVE surpasses nearly all of the noted caves in the world. Stable! 


SCENERY ON ANGELS BRANCH for picturesqueness and beauty excels any railroad ya 


views on the continent. 


THE SIERRA RAILWAY |) THE | 


Furnishes the Only Route, Address PURE 0 
? 
" Gen. P - Agt., 
Fare from San Francisco, $15.00 round trip S. H. SMITH, wae — 459": 
«Stockton, 3 | Le, aia JAMESTOWN. CALIFORNIA = 


ALI 
TS TRICICLE | | «0, 
























We manufadure Trigdes, | F 
Tricyde Chairs. Invalids 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. Uf you 
require some means of get- 
ting around and have tried 
other machines xith onl) — 
indifferent success, send for CG 

our catalogue and see wbat : 
we can do for you. } 


2018 MARKET ST. fiver | = | New 


Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 
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, Je Cc. SALA MANUFACTURER OF 
THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- Surveying, Engineering, Mining Tl 
lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- and Nautical Instruments 
wed peg oa ee aa aim to do work quickly Telephone, Black 1901 
50 YEARS 429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California aid 
we have been known as one of the largest printers and Established in 1855 Illustrated Catalogue on application = 


publishers in the United States. If you are interested 
in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite cor:e- * 
spondence, We regularly handle orders from one 

thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, NCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO SUNSET COMBINATIONS FOR 1904 


COMBINATION NUMBER ONE Mi 
POR CALIFORNIA, one year.............sccc0s One Dollar | 


2 Wee Pe ee ee ees ee One Dw liar — 
ey oyg Baer OVERLAND, one year......... Oue Dollarand Fifty Cents © 
throughout the U.8.and OUT WEST, one year..................ce0ce eee Two Dol.ars ( 
Canada. Room in your OUR PRICE FOR THE FOUR, $3.60 | 


ee Address: California Promotion Committce, 25 New Mont- 
and reeds for sale. Send 4c for postage and get our book- nn ae 1 


let A-R telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, 
































Joplin, Mo. 7 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 

















Seno yvour LAMPS ror aepains to 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


685 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps u Specialty. 


H. H. Youna, Pres. F. A. Swain, Vice-PREsS, 
H. A. JONES, Sec. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Capitat Stock, $1,000 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG, CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 


330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS AND SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


it COUNT BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ano BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


3533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. Sansome STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest Graves oF Butter, CHEESE AND Ecos 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deacers in BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oaktand OrFice: 425 15TH STREET PHone Main 366 





ESTABLISHED IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 1863 


C. MULLER 


THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Nefective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour, Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





Li 


SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


sneniinie: pocket aa2 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefuily filed at lowest prices 








WM, SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG fF. H. MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF Mitt Work IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 136 to 158 Spear STREET ano 121 1o 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNE!ER G-ORGE HUFFSCHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 


Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ stamps 








Grose SHeet Meta Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
146 First Street, San Francisco, California 


Sky Lights a Specialty, Steel Pipe and Tanks, Heating 
and Ventilating Plants, Dust Collectors, Fans, Blowers 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 
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GEO. A. LOWE CO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


JOBBERS of METAL, CONTRACTORS, BLACKSMITH 
AND WHEELWRIGHT SUPPLIES. 











President, JOSEPH F. SMITH Vice-President and General Manager, THOMAS R. CUTLER 
Secretary and Treasurer, HORACE G. WHITNEY 


The Utah Sugar Company 
Idaho Sugar Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Factories at Lehi, Utah; Garland, Utah, 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Office, ground floor, Deseret News Block, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





























ONE MANAGEMENT 


The Largest Dealers, Producers and Millers of 
Rice in the United States 


We operate FOUR MILLS, and FOUR IRRIGATING PLANTS 


The Peoples Independent Rice Mill Co., Limited, Crowley, La. 
The Gueydan Rice Mill, Gueydan, La. 
The Eureka Rice Mill, Estherwood, La. 
The Abbeville Rice Mill, Abbeville, La. 
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DAM AT HEAD OF PEOPLE'S DITCH IN KINGS RIVER, KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


is situated in the richest portion of the San 
oe Valley, and very nearly in the center 
y j of the state. This County is noted for the 
diversity of its products and excels in RAISINS, 
DRIED FRUITS, LIVESTOCK and DAIRY INTERESTS. Fifty-two varieties of products in carload lots 
were shipped out of this County in 1902, exclusive of butter, cheese, poultry and eggs. The land is level 
and ebundantly supplied with water for irrigation. 
IMPROVED LANDS ARE HELD AT FROM $75 TO $300 PER ACRE 
UNIMPROVED LANDS CAN BE HAD AT FROM $25 TO $100 PER ACRE 
Hanford, the County seat, contains a population of about 4000, and is an up-to-date town with many 
good buildings, water and gas works, and an electric lighting system; has excellent educational institutions 
and numerous churches. For further information address 


w. m. meouppy,,., KINGS COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, HANFORD, CALIFORKIA 




















Los Angeles’ Famous New Hotel 
T SHER 
ROBERT SHERER & CO The Andeies 


RAILROAD and UNDBR NEW MANAGEMENT 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 


Also fully equipped with a 
first-class Steam Shovel Plant 





Office, 101% South Broadway 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
The most elegantly and luxuriously equipped hotel for 
its size in the United States. One of the sights of 
Telephones: Southern California. European and American plans. 


SUNSET, MAIN 2337 Big sample rooms for commercial men. 


HOME, 1722 LOOMIS BROS., Proprietors 
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Hote. MetTROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A Strictly High Grade and Thoroughly Modern 
Residential and Transient Hotel 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. Oakland, California 











UP-TO-DATE HOMES IN “OAKLAND” 


All Prices. Your Terms are Ours. Send for Book on ‘‘HOMES.’’ We have 
Country Homes as well, any County in California 


WM. P. TODD, Real Estate 1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 





Have You Read About California’s Netherlands? | TAYLOR BROS. & CO. 

If you haven’t, send to the SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY, 4 Montgomery Street, REAL ESTATE 
San Francisco, California for a pamphlet 
describing the greatest dairying country on . 
earth. The cows in this region have beaten the sainiinagiimmnamnel 


world’s records in three classes. 1238 Breadway, cor. 15th St. Oakland, California 


Over 1500 Choice Properties to Select From 











Oakland, California 


Is destined to become the principal city in the State within the next quarter of a 
century. It contains more picturesque residence sites; more ideal manufacturing 
locations and better opportunities for safe investment of capital than any city on the 
Pacific Coast. Investigation will prove the above facts. 


For specific information write advertisers on this page, or EDWIN STEARNS, 
SECRETARY OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 























YM. NCE A. J. SNYDER 


REAL ESTATE 
Rea Estate Company 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 467 Ninth Street OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





6462 Al” 
HOw'doe 8 Jt Oaliand. Cal Polytechnic Business College 





AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
REFERENCE 
J. H. MACDONALD & CO. ALL BANKS | 12th and Clay Sts. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
REAL BSTATE The Leading Business College West of Chicago 
1052 BROADWAY . OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. . sinrrticiiantsccy'snd'mer 
Certificates and Abstracts of Title. Conveyancing. Notary Public 


808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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In truth, no city on the Pacific Coast is growing more rapidly than is Oakland. 
More homes, business blocks, and manufactories have been built in Oakland in the past 
year than in any previous five years. Thc Trans-Continental Railroads terminate in 
Oakland. Transportation by rail and water meet on the fifteen miles of water-front. 
Qakland is on the continental side of the bay of San Francisco. Its climate is the 
j most equable of any city in California. 
For illustrated literature of Oakland and Alameda County, address 
EDWIN STEARNS, Secretary 
| = OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, Oakland, California a 
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We have cheap lands 
for any of these pur- 

ater in 
abundance and home 
markets. For infor- 
mation, address Sec- 
retary or any member 


of the Board. 


We Grow the best Apple, Peach, Pear, Prune, Olive, Orange, Lemon, Fig, 
Grape, Corn, Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, Hops and 
Vegetables. We Mine Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Coal, Lead, Asbestos, 
Mica and Graphite. We Quarry Granite, Sandstone and Limestone. 
Shasta County Board of Immigration 


W. A. SCHROTER, Shasta...... President D. N. Honn, Redding...... Secretary 
C. C, Bipwg i, Cassell, California 

Viee Presidents < C. F. Story, Anderson, California 
Ws. FRANCK, French Gulch, California 
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LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 


OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : 3: : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 


Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 
LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
P. 0. Box 665, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 





THE GEYSERS 


THE MOST FAMOUS 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
RESORT IN CALIFORNIA 


THE CLIMATE AND SCENERY are 
unsurpassed and the waters are acknowl- 
edged the best on the market. Natural 
mineral, steam and Hammam baths. Swim- 
ming lake of tepid mineral water. Boating, 
hunting, fishing, dancing, shuffle-board, 
billiards and croquet. 

THE HOTEL AND COTTAGES have 
been renovated throughout, and new cottages 
and a fine pavilion built this year. 

There will be a fully equipped dairy and 
— stable in connection with the hotel. 
The hotel, cottages, bath houses and grounds 
are lighted by electricity. 

The hotel will be supplied with the best 
the market affords. Rates, $10, $12, $14 
and $16 per week. For further particulars 
and booklet write 


R. H. CURRY, Prop., The Geysers 


Sonoma County, California 








GOING EAST THIS SUMMER? 


If 80, you should arrange your trip ro as 
to visit Niagara by the way, by ——- 
from Chicago via Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route.” The new 
Summer Vacation Tours tells all about 
the many delightful places in the East 
reached by the Michigan Central. 
Address, with three red stamps, 


0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 


— 

















HOW TO 
GET A 


Pramo Film Gamera 





For 34% x 4% Pictures 


If you will send us ten yearly subscriptions for 
CAMERA CRAFT at One Dollar each we will ship 
you a Premo Film Camera, as illustrated above. 

Do not wait, start in at once and you will be sur- 
prised to learn how readily you can secure ten sub- 
scriptions from people interested in CAMERA CRAFT, 


Write for an outfit at once to 


CAMERA CRAFT 


59 CotumsBian Bioc., SAN FRANCISCO 
DEPARTMENT OF AGENTS 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and 
Bean Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 

On main Coast line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Rich soil; good climate; two to 
seven miles from ocean. No irrigation needed. 


For further particulars address 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block. LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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Non-binding. dust proof glass doors, whieh recede over 
top of books out of the way on frictionless roiler bearings. 
Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany 
wis Bircb finished Mahogany 





y, 











Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co. 


646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


VIA 


Texas and Pacific Railway 


TO THE 


EA 





* NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
THROUGH STANDARD anbd TOURIST SLEEPERS 


ST. LOUIS 4ND CHICAGO 


THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’! Agt. 625 Market St. Gen’l Agt.230S Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
€. P. TURNER, G. P. ano T. A. 
DaLLas, Texas 
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fF THE ORIGINAL 
Swiss Milk 


CHOCOLATE 


' \ There are many kinds 
. of Swiss Milk Choco- 
AV late, but only one 











* Irresistibly 
Delicious.”’ 
























and illustrated 


FREE SAMPLE booklet, *‘ AN 

ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” write 
LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Importers, 
Dept. 11 





























CHAS. D, PIERCE, Pres. W. FRANK PIERCE, Vice-Pres. 


Riverside Herd of Holsteins 


California’s finest. Contains a larger number of cows that 
have qualified for the advanced register than any other herd 
in the world. Riverside herd is headed by sires of the best 
breeding obtainable. It contains cows with the following 
official seven-day butter records: 

Yrs. Lbs. Ozs. 





Juliana De. Kol.......... 2 22 8.9 
Wynetta Princess : 2 18 “p 
De Natsey Baker.... 2 17 a 
VM SN vs op 55: ety aa 2 14 5.3 
Carlotta Royal Pietertje 3d 2 1§ ILS 
88 14.6 Ave. 17.11 oz, 
De Natecy Baker........ 3 22 
Manor De Kol Belle 2d... 3 20 6. 
De Kol Valley Mead. 3 19 9.9 
Celeste Arcturus... .. vee 18 10 
APIA De Th. usc ccoe 3 21 6.5 
102 se Ave. 20.6 oz, 
Alcartra Polkadot.. 5 27 2 
Romeo Aaggie Acme 7 26 II 
Faforit Tritomia ..... 6 26 9 
Rowena Maid 2d B..... 4 25 0~C«dWK 
Fidessa are 4 25 


131 Ave. 26.3 oz. 


If this is the kind you want, let us furnish you with a 
young Sire to head your herd. We havea 
few choice ones on hand for sale. 


Address all communications to 


PIERCE LAND & STOCK CO. 


14 Turk St., San Francisco, California. Tel. South 103 


Riverside Ranch, Rough and Ready Island, near 
Stockton. Tel. Suburban 281. Visitors Weicome 
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™ Send for Catalogue 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco, California 





MURRAY BROTHER 


S’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 





JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


~“SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS 
AND GALVANIZING 


313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 


Stock Ranches and Delightful Orchard Homes 
IN A WINTERLESS LAND 


Send for booklet 


CHAS. W. COE & CO. 
Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











The ROGERS 
ENGINEERING. COMPANY 


109-111 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR THE 
MODEL STATIONARY PUMPING ENGINES 


The simplest, strongest, most reliable gasolene engines 
in the market. Burns gasolene, kerosene, crude oil or 
distillates equally well. Unequalled for irrigating or any 
stationary work. We furnish complete pumping out- 
fits that do reliable work all the time. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR THE 
CELEBRATED BUFFALO MARINE MOTORS 


Not equalled for speed, durability, economy, conveni- 
ence and appearance. Lightest marine gasolenc engines 
built. 
classes of power boats. 


W: furnish and equip speed launches and all 





BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 


W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufaeturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 





PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 
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EDISONsou | 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Reduced to 35 Cents Each 


This price buys the same rich, loud, pure-toned 
Records that have made the Edison Product famous. 

They are the most perfect reproductions of sound 
ever made. 

The constant improvement that has carried them 
beyond competition will be as zealously continued. 

This price places the famous Edison Phonograph 
and its equipment within the reach of thousands who do 
not now own one. 


You need an Edison Phonogra»’ to entertain your friends. It is the only infallible anusement for every sort of visitor, 
and the best of fun for yourself. If you want good times this season buy an Edison Phonograph. 


Sold by Dealers everywhere Go hear it Catalogues free 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. tell 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 





CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 








Tavern of Tamaipais Mt. Tamaipais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 


‘“‘The Crookedest Railroad in the World’ 
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VENTURA-C QUNTY 





"CALIFORNIA 






Nik 


OXNARD @ 


GATHERING LIMas 
‘ E 


Beant 7m 


PRODUCTS, ETC., 1903 


Lima Beans 39,780 acres, Other Beans 
17,680 acres, Sugar Beets 18,500 acres, Wheat 
21,385 acres, Barley 37,840 acres, Hay 
23,600 acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 








FRUITS. Trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,811, Walnuts 63,038, Prunes 27,830, Peaches 
6,761, Apples 8,657. 


ee 


INCOME for Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 


Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 


extremes of either heat or cold. Is situated on the shores of 

the Pacific Ocean, in Souther:, California; has first-class railroad 

and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 

opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 


















I. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
D. J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 


came 
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Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Mountain 
Reserve, 16 miles from the coast, altitude 1100 feet. 


Most Famous Pleasure and Health 
Resort in Southern California 
Climate Unequalled 


Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 
five mile ride in the old fashioned stage coach 


J Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 
SIM MYERS, Proprietor MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., or any Southern Pacific Agent 

















Murphy, Grant & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 





| PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 











| THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL ee: = 
Rag 
| BEST IN THE WORLD A magazine! 
deveted to travel, -2’ 
Gloves Flannels Coney fiction and kindred x 
| faces ~~ Cottons Notions, subjects=beautifully®: 
Se SS illustrated. Published 
Velvet ' Calicoes Underwear every month and sold , Se 
_ ———— te lovers of 920d, literature —— fer 
~ dollar a oe ms — — eu gee 
I trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25¢% 
Corner Sansome and Bush Streets a nds. Ih 
Jravel Publishing Co. StLeuis 
San Francisco, California "How is Iravel increasing its Grculation 0000 Meath?" 
“Buy a Copy dad Look caside.* c 
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THE: IDEAL CITY OF- 
THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


GENERAL VIEW 
OF TUCSON 


For information and) 
Illustrated Literature 




















TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
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ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident. | E.Schumann,Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch Ist Vice President. AT Thomson,Sec'yand Tres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 















REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 
T WAY connects with the Southern Pacific Com- 

pany lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with 
the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New 

Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the points named 
and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San 
Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of 
the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude 3,400 feet ; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in 
development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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E. C. WILLIAMS, President 





HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California Street, San Francisco 


Millis at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 600 Cargoes Sawn to Order 
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THE LEXINGTON 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The electric cars from the Arcade 
depot pass the door 


Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with 
First-class Cafe in Connection. 


ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths 


THE AMES HOTEL CO. 











IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


Is A SUCCESS 
WHEN USING A 


SAMSON 
OIL ENGINE 
AND PUMP 


SAMSON IRON WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 

and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense red- 
wood forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid 
stock ranches, its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product 
and fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 


No drouth; NO IRRIGATION needed; no floods. No malaria. Every creek 
a trout stream; every glen a deer park. 


Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—80 miles north of San Francisco. 


There are no boom prices yet, but there will be when its advantages and 
great resources become known. Mendocino, half the size of Massachusetts, 
and but one two-hundredth of its population! 


One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 


Unimproved lands from three to ten dollars per acre; improved farms and 
homes from five hundred dollars up, according to location and circumstances. 


Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 


Take an Outing and see for yourself; or get Special Information by 
addressing the s 


Mendocino County Board of Trade 


UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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PLEASURE CRAFT ON CLEAR LAKE, LAKE COUNTY 


LAKE COUNTY, CALIF ORNIA 


100 MILES NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


All kinds of fruits do well, especially the Apple and Pear. Grapes and 
Hops are grown to perfection. The raising of Live Stock is one of the 
principal industries. For information, address 


SHAFTER MATHEWS, County Clerk, Lakeport, California 














INMAN, POULSEN & CO. 


Oregon Pine Lumber 
Car and Cargo Shippers 








angi plein bd PORTLAND, OREGON 











Send for free Sample and Circular 





ecamier 
-«~« Gream 


For thee COMPLEXION 


WILL CURE PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS AND ALL SKIN DISEASES 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
131 WEST S3ist STREET. NEW YORK 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 




















Edward Everett Iale 
From the painting made for 
The Reader Magazine 

By John Cecil Clay 
Reproduced in colors in the 
September Number 
























| THE READER MAGAZINE 





Is for every magazine reader who wants the best in every 
i line. A modern monthly for the wide-awake American, 


it is good to look at, good to handle and good to read. 
It contains fiction by the best writers. 


Special articles on the important political, business and 
social events of national importance. 


Artistic illustrations. 


A complete survey of the literature of the month. 
Portraits of men and women who are doing things. 


Attractively decorated inserts in color. 
The best short stories published. 





DON’T MISS THE OCTOBER NUMBER 





At all newsdealers 
: BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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Pe STANFORD UNIVERSE 
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ADDRESS 
Fon SEyAns. AP ° HOTEL VENDOME, 
ci, JOSEPH T. BROOKS, MANAG ERS 
§ tee, SAN JOGE, CALI 
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N JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


aay oe ge ae weet 


taser a at f- 


A. P. Hill, photo CITY OF SAN JOSE FROM PARK IN FRONT OF CITY HALL 


San Jose, 1DOO—21,500, Population 
= * —1904—28,000 
- *  1904—with suburbs 36,400 
* 1910—-100,000 


’ Watch SAN JOSE Grow. If not already 
Don t Worry! thinking of all these facts, THINK 
NOW! Act Now! Come and See. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


I. B. McMAHILL, Secretary 


SAN JOSB, = CALIFORNIA 


See our book—‘‘Pacts About the Great Santa Clara Valley—Resources, Productions, Climate’’ 
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Get a Home that Will Support You 
In all California there is no better FRESNO 


place for a self-supporting home than 
In the heart of the f-rtile San Joaquin Valley and the center of the finest irrigated district on earth, 
Fresno is ¢ke place for an ideal home. I offer splendid colony lands, with an abundance of water for 


irrigation, in the famous 
$40 PER ACRE 





BANK OF CALIFORNIA TRACT. 


Always a market for your products. Alfalfa, dairying, stock raising and fruit growing highly profitable. 
Easy terms. Write for pamphlet and full particulars. 


CHAS. F. O’BRIEN, 
FRESNO OFFICE: 


1943 Fresno Street, H. H. DINGLEY, Agent 


30 MONTGOMERY STREET 
San Francisco, California 











ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED 


From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our 
stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings 
in Domestic and Imported papers. . 

If your local dealer does not carry the 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples. 


L. Tozer & Son 


762-764 Mission Street 


San Franeisco, California 


< 





KELSO 


The Kelso ‘‘lock-set” is a 
real one. Dispenses with 
acrobatic work by the 
switchman. Equally posi- 
tive ‘‘lock-to-the-lock.” 
Meets fully ALL the re- 
quirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the 
Rules of the M. C. B. 
Association. 





Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McGonway & Torley Go, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE, 





No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 











SHAFTING 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 
COLLARS 
BOXES 








Power Transmissions 








PULLEYS 
Medart Steel Rim 
All Steel Split 
Wood Split 








‘TIEESE and GOTTERIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 
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FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


THE PLACE WHERE FARMING PAYS 
Study Fresno County from a Business Standpoint 


VV se TO THE WORLD'S FAIR are earnestly 
requested and cordially invited to visit our section 
in Block 81, Agricultural Building. Go there and 
view the beautiful exhibit that is displayed from 
Fresno County. Mr. Chas F. Wver, custodian of exhibit 
and Miss Pearl Howe, chief assistant, will greet you with 
the cordiality so commonly known in California, and will 
answer all your questions if you will only introduce your- 
self and give them the chance. 

Few people realize the importance of 
calling for Fresno county raisins, notwith- 
standing that a large percentage of the 
raisin grapes produced in the United States 
are grown here. These grapes are dried 
in the sun in the open field, packed and 
cured in their natural sugar (no chemical 
process being used), and are superior in 
flavor and quality to any others produced 
anywhere on the face of the globe. Call for 
Fresno county raisins, and if you are not 
familiar with the mode of preparing them 
write the Fresno County Chamber of Com- 
merce for a circular of recipes. It will 
be sent free of charge. 

No less important are Fresno county’s 
dried fruits; peaches, pears, nectarines, 
apricots, plums, prunes, apples, figs, etc. 
These also are dried by the sun’s rays and 
are free from all germs or poisons that 
might be produced by chemical formula. 
Fresno county’s dried fruits are packed un- 
der a dozen different brands, yet all bear 
the safe and reliable label “Fresno County, 
California.” Ask your merchant for these 
and these only. If you use Fresno county 
raisins or Fresno county dried fruit once 
you will use no other, for they are the 
best on earth. 

Lumbering is the fourth industry in line 
of importance in Fresno county. Our oils 
cut a wide figure in the world’s fuel market. 

Olive oils and pickled olives are two 
things for which Fresno county is famous. 
When once used you will have no other. 

Investigate the conditions that obtain in 
Fresno county by addressing the Fresno 
County Chamber of Commerce. Write for 
circulars descriptive of our lands, our irri- 
gation system, our alfalfa, stock-raising, vineyarding, fruit, lumbering, and dairy and 
poultry farming; and bear in mind one thing: Call for Fresno county products. 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 








A. FRANK NEATE, Secretary 
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THE LAND OF THE REDWOOD- 


ary CALIFORNIA 



















Stands at the head in Lumbering and Dairying; in the front rank 
in Stockraising and Woolgrowing. Exports in 1902, $6,250,000. 
Assessed Valuation, 1902, $25,000,000. Nodebt. Most equa- 
ble climate in California; neither hot nor cold. No Irrigation; 
abundant and well-distributed rainfall insures bountiful harvests. 
Natural resources unsurpassed. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Magnificent landlocked harbor insures cheap water transportation. 


For more explicit information, address 


Humboldt Chamber of Commerce 


BURBKA, CALIFORNIA 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN HAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Mongolia (twin screw) 14,000 tons F 
Manchuria (twin screw) 14,000 tons 4 
Korea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12,000 tons i 





China 5,100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons , 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 fons 
Hong Kong Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6.000 tons 


What a country for 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for Eden’ 
Pierre Loti 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 193 Clark Street 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee 
| and St. Paul Railway 


in connection with the popular Union Pacific-Southern Pacific line via 
Omaha and Ogden, now operates through electric-lighted, drawing room 
sleeping cars between Chicago and San Francisco, as follows : 


Leaving San Francisco 10:00 A. M. on ‘* Overland Limited ’’ 
Leaving Chicago 6:05 P. M. daily on <* Overland Limited ’’ 


and both standard and tourist sleepers, as follows : 


Leaving San Francisco §:00 P. M. daily via Stockton on Eastern Express 
Leaving Chicago 10:25 P. M. daily via Stockton on Pacific Express 


Connections with Eastern lines made in Union Station at Chicago. 





Send a postal card for rates and time table 


Cc. L. CANFIELD F. A. MILLER 
General Agent General Passenger Agent 
635 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Pm Going to Spend 
the Winter in Cali- 
fornia — Why Don’t 
You Come, Too?” 











At Christmas time there 
they battle with roses 
instead of snowballs 








You can be happy there every 
minute and out of doors all the 
time—on the golf links at 
HOTEL DEL MONTE; 
enjoying the hot baths at PASO 
ROBLES HOT SPRINGS ; 
among the orchards around 
HOTEL VENDOME at San 
Jose; under the orange trees 
at Riverside’s NEW GLEN- 
WOOD; among the palms at 
HOTEL GREEN or the 
RAYMOND in Pasadena; 
on the beach at Santa Monica, 
CORONADO, Long Beach 
or Santa Catalina; idling in Los 
Angeles at the ANGELUS or 
VAN NUYS; resting serenely 
at the POTTER or the 
ARLINGTON in Santa 
Barbara; driving or golfing at 











San Rafael; or luxuriating at the 
PALACE or HOTEL ST. 
FRANCIS or CASA LOMA 
in wide - awake, bustling 
San Francisco—the city incom- 


parable among winter resorts. 








FOR DETAILS INQUIRE 
OF ANY AGENT 


Southern Pacific 
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COMFORT ANO LOXORY 
FOR THE MODERN HOME 


For almost a century we have been engaged in the manufacture of Soaps 
and Perfumes. In thousands of families Colgate & Co. is a Household Word, 
and yet, as well as we are known, it may surprise you to learn how many ( 
i different articles we make for use in a modern home. From attic to cellar 
there is hardly a room in the house in which some product of Colgate & Co. 
cannot be used for a refreshing, cleansing and comforting purpose. 

Bath Soa ! Perfumes 

Pine Tar ie — y Sachet Powders 
| Toilet Soap y Toilet Waters for the Sick Room 
| Shaving Soap f for the Dressing-room Silver Soap for the Pantry 















f for the Boudoir 

















Dental Powder y Flavoring Extracts for the Kitchen 
Violet Talc for the Nursery Laundry Soap for the Laundry 
COLGATE’S WAY 
Different Soaps for Different Purposes 


Have a variety of soaps in your home. There is both comfort and economy 
in it, and it is as desirable as having several dresses or suits in your 
wardrobe for different occasions. No one soap can be the best for the 
stable, a gentleman’s shave, the laundry, and my lady’s toilet. Col- 
\ gate & Co. have prepared special soaps for special purposes. This 
_~ 


is our way of meeting the varied requirements of a modern 
\ home, and we ask, does it not appeal to your 
\ afi | 
Mam COLGATE @ CO. &&@ 
Established 1806 55 John Street, New York 
Xs 4A < 


good judgment? 
Write for our free Booklet. “ Comfort and Luxury for e Modern Home” 4 y 
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Makers of Fine Soaps ond Perfumes \. 


Seaman 
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